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CONTRACTORS ON THE 


GAFF OFFICE 


BUILDING. 





FAALEOWELE 


—A NI) 


BODWELL, 
Contractors, Quarry Owners 


AND DEALERS IN ALI VARIETIES Of 


GRANITE. 


Estimares FURNISHED, Work Promprhy EXecuren. 


174 LA SALLE STREET. 


GEO. B BODWELL, Western Manager. 
HALLS 
SAKE axp 
LOCK CO. 


67 Washington Street. 





Safes and Fault Doors. 


Hall’s Safes are the standard and are always 





used when First-Class Work is desired. 





Established 1855. 


J. B. SULLIVAN. M. J. SULLIVAN 


].B.Sullivan & bro. 
PAINTING, 
DECORATING 


IN FRESCO, AND 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


DEALERS IN 


WALL PAPER AND DECORATIONS. 
266 & 268 N. CLARK ST,, 


CHICAGO. 


Room 15,159 & 161 La Salle St. 


Telephone 3101. 





Gro. LEHMAN & Sons Co. 


Masons, Builders 


General Contractors’ 


ESTIMATES FOR WORK FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICE, 227 LOOMIS STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 4037. 
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CONTRACTORS ON THE GAFF OFFICE BUILDING. 





The ‘‘ Gaff Building.”’ 


HIS new office structure, adjoining the Counselman Building, which 
Cc is next to the Board of Trade, has been built at great expense and in 
the most thorough and substantial manner, with the sole object of mak 
ling, and perfect in all its appointments. In this, 


ing it a superior office bu 


, 
i 

the owner and architect ha 
si 


ve admirably succeeded, as an inspection of 
these well arranged and elegant offices will demonstrate. W. D. Kerfoot 
& Co., of go Washington street, who are the agents of the building, occu 


pying, as they do, the leading position among the real-estate men of Chi- 

















TWO NEW HIGH SPEED HYDRAULIC 


assenger Elevators 


y the 


Are being furnished 


Crane Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


For the 


cago, have taken the utmost care to make the offices of the utmost attrac- 
tion to the tenants and valuable to the owner; and, as in the thousands of 
large enterprises this firm have engaged in, in the past fifteen years, their GAFF BUILDING. 
efforts have been successful 

Phe front is of the fine Anderson pressed brick, both plain and orn: 
mental, Phe basement story, main entrance and trimmings throughout 
me of ite bv the lowell and Bodwell Granite . z : 
we ot Fox | nite, furnished by the Hallowell and Bodwell Granite THE CRANE ELEVATORS COMBINI 
Co., wl i ranit rough the Western manager, Mr. Georg 
F. Bodwell, been placed it Imost everv large building where granite _7> y 

d | SAFETY, SPEED, 

I 1 ppearance of : ea : ; = } 
- t sulvaantial buildin EASE OF OPERATION, 
ere: ( Le & S ( 
“a 7 SMOOTHNESS OF RUNNING, 

n th w 
cipal t ‘ ital pee a > re ey Be 
was | . pt aac ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
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an t t 

At C, 
m at fou me raulic P. neer Elevators are being placed in 
} 1 \ on post the Ne Boar 7? Butldis 
of in e i t 
c f 
' I > Sal I Con 1 PrivAreE PARTIE CORPORATION g the erection of any building 
i! iri nsut I } rit e Ecevarors, should not fail examine the merits of the CRANE 
mn l ELEVATOR 

| t ( I r I bee i 
pla mt t itv t ( y< 
ang: ‘ n con General Offices and Works, 10 N. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO. 
1d tl I Wi sate, a mn 
vel | I exe V NEW YORK OFFICE, o2 Lisperty Sr BOSTON, to OLrver St 
). B.S t t i lity of t CLEVELAND, Brackstone Bios ST. LOUIS, 620 Cugstnut St. 
wor MINNEAPOLIS, Hennepin Brock ; PITTSBURGH, 111 Water St 





: ara ei 4 ) as J 
Foskett & Brown, 
PLUMBING 
AND 
GAS FITTING. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 
SANITARY PLUMBING. 
The Gas Fitting and Plumbing of the Gaff, 


Calumet and other buildings samples of this 


firms work, 
185 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 








The Cutler Patent Mailing System 


GAFPF BUILDING. 


NO FIRST-CLASS OFFICE BUILDING CAN BE SAID 
TO BE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


CHICAGO POST OFFICE, 
Office of Superintendent of City Delivery, 
January 2nd, 188s. 
CuTLER MANUFACTURING Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
Gentlemen :—\1 have watched the operation of your 
Patent Mailing System as now in use in the Calumet Building 
in this City, with some care, and I am glad to say in reply 
to your inquiry that I consider it an improvement of great 
value not only to the public but to the Carrier service. The 
collections from the Calumet system average 1,500 pieces per 
day, which would be not less than 270,000 pieces since we 


commenced to collect from it. You are at liberty to use 
this letter in any way that you think will tend to make the 
system better known, as it certainly deserves to be. 

Respei tfully, 


W. D. RAWLINS, Sup’t. 


ADDRESS THE 
CUTLER MANUFACTURING Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sole Makers. 
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The Practical Quality of Granite. 


N article appeared in the March number of the North-Western Im- 

provement Record comparing the crushing strength of different 

granites, but it is hardly calculated to give that information needed 
by architects and builders, from the fact that a comparison of the crushing 
strencth of granites does not enter into a practical solution of the best 
qualities of granite as a building material, for the reason that every kind 
of granite yet tested has a crushing strength, superior to nearly all other 
building stones and far superior to brick masonry. ‘Trautwine gives the 
following crushing strength of different materials per square 
averaged : 

Rubble masonry, 25 tons; cement, 112 tons; Caen stone, 1 
Connecticut sand stones, 200 tons; lime stones and marbles, 6 
granite, 750 tons. 

Consider for a moment that a tower of granite would have to be built 
ever eight thousand feet high (according to Trautwine) to crush itself. 
When we consider our office buildings, ten stories high, of brick masonry, 
an essay on the crushing strength of granites appears, practically speaking, 


‘Oot 
loot, 


NS; 


5 ti 
tons; 


. 
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25 


is unnecessary. 

The practical quest'ons to be asked in regard to granite, the quarries 
and the owners are in regard to its color, composition, freedom from 
iron, black hes, seams and other defects, ability to 
furnish large quantities of stone in a short time, development of quarries, 
facilities for working the material, experience, number of bui'dings already 
erected from the granite and how it has proved itself, and the responsibility 
of the company operating the stone. ‘These are practical tests. The New 
England granites are now being used to a large extent in Chicago, the fol 
lowing buildings being wholly or partially built from it: County 
buildings, New Board of Trade building Counselman’'s office 
building, Home Insurance building Pullman Palace Car 
Company’s new building, one of the finest in this city. New Open Board, 
Royal Insurance Company's building, Adams Express building, Mallers’ 
building, and many others. The but two of these was fur 
nished by the Hallowell and Bodwell Granite Company, who own and 
operate several quarries in the East of different qualities in composition, 
also ditferent in color. seven of the-e granites being used in the grand stair 
Iding, and are all polished. The great 


knots, waves, blemis 


C OOK 





Gatt building, 








te for 1] 
cranite lor all 


ways of the New Board of Trade bui 
extent of the quarries, their development, facilities for making the same and 
| much of this 


experience has been the cause of the use of s stone In 


this section, and it is expected that more fine buildings will be 
built from this material; notably the thirteen-story office building for 


showing a practical exposi 
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A Wood Mantel Exhibit. 


HE fashion introduced in the West several years ago of constructing 

mantels of wood with the beveled plate glass ornamentation during 

the previous decorative epoch used almost exclusively in sideboards, 
etc., soon grew into a “ rage,”’ and the result was looked for with consider 
able apprehension by those who were enthusiastic in the renewal of carved 
wood mantels. And justly so, for the fashion soon led the cheap furni- 
ture manufacturers into the business, and the result was the introduction of 
work of uncreditable design and cheap material and workmanship. But it 
is observable that through the refusal of architects to recognize the unar- 
tistic and pernicious invasion upon the artistic decoration of the homes of 
the people has been broken up, and the competition now encourages the 
best work artists can devise or the best wood carvers execute, show rooms 
for the display of mantels and the accompanying necessify, grates, have 
been fitted up, and it is noticeable that the best manufacturers are apt to 
have the most advantageously attractive show rooms. A 
recent visit to the show rooms recently fitted up by the C. J. L. Meyer & 
Sons Co., of Chicago, emphasized this fact. Attached to their immense 


exhibits of interior wood work of all descriptions, adjoining a room which 


located and 


displays doors, casings, etc., in every description of wood, showing the 
resources of the house for interior trimmings, and upon the second floor, 
reached by a richly carpeted stairway from the grate and tile department, 


} } 
f t} 


a wonderfully complete exhibit in itself is the she yom for wood mantels 


and grates. This room, containing over 2,000 s 





uare feet of floor space, is 


{ 





walls 





richly carpeted, and the frescoed to form a fitting | t 
work so richly displayed A few can only be described, style t 
suit every taste and none to ofte ny A white and gold mantel with 


brass grate framed in blue tile and a plate glass mirror occupies 
nent place, and corresponding to it, with an elegantly ce SIU lan corniced 
hall mirror, is one of ebony, plate glass and gold. A plain yet rich mantel 
in dark vany is noticed Vhis will attract few but the truly artistic, 


but these will see in its ricl 


mal 








elaborate and striking. A hammere Iron itt i 

through its artistic quality. A sleeping Time, with 1 | bowed and 
folded, resting upon the star hiding clouds, is seen, dim yet distin 1 the 
iron work above the grate. On the sides are rushing wave nd the fi 


flying through them, drawn out by the artist with the same unobtrusive 





clearness, a marvel in iron and a fit accompaniment to the old mahovany 
carvings in the mantel al It isa good sign for those who have the 
artistic progress f th at i ee the honest strides the wood 
workers’ art is making, and ut the k of the artist in mantels will be 
uch as will live to be ind leave its impress upon the arts of the 





inging fashion will look for something to take 





when the 


resent I 
iF nothing better. 
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CONTRACTORS ON OPERA HOUSE 


AND OFFICE BUILDING. 





The Opera House Office Building. 


HIS building is owned by a stock company, but the success of its 


erection, under the plans of the architect-, Messrs. Cobb & Frost, is 


largely due to the practical ability and activity of the agents, W. D. 
Kerfoot & Co., in whose hands the interior arrangement has been arranged 
so as to give the greatest convenience to tenants, and the result has been 
the renting of almost the entire number of offi es ata good rate to first 


class te ants. The structure is a beautiful example of Chicago Anderson 


pressed brick, and the interior of the entire building illustrates the perfec- 
ofing has been brought by the Pioneer Fire- 


tion to which the art of firepré g 


proof Construction Company. ‘Their capacity for the manufacture and 
setting of every description of hollow, solid and porous tile for fireproofing 
buildings has been exemplitied in this structure, as the floors, ceilings, roo 
and the partitions are all of this mat ria!, placed in the most thorough ane 
perfect manner. The plumbing and gas-fitting contract Is one of the most 
important on the building, and as the cl sets are numerous on each. floor to 


give perfect convenience to the tenants, the execution must of necessity be 
ids. This is secured by this contract being per- 
as one of the oldest in the line in the city, 


and owner... 


in thoroughly reliable har 
formed by E. Baggot, who, 
has always retained the confidence of architects 









Elevators. 


RCHITECTS do not consider their education complete without a 


thorough mastering of the different improvements that go into the 

modern structure. The elevator is more than an improvement, at least 
the Hale elevator is, for it is largely owing to this wonderful piece of 
human ingenuity and power that high buildings have not only been made 
possible, but popular. 


bitation in the past were made two or three 





The buildings made for h 


ere no elevators. Five stories were con- 





stories in height, because there \ 


} #] 


sidered almost beyond reason, and the value of the floors decreased as the 


distance from the ground increased ; but the ator system has changed 
all this, and today the four large Hale hydraulic elevators that have been 
House Bui y the tenth floor as con 
boor, with the ided advantage of 
f the lower floors. 


ha en thoroughly 


itors that are an adj 





1 
placed in the new Opera 
venient of access as the first 
above the impure air and d 
of fear that still existed in 





being 





irkness O The old fogy idea 
removed by 
the smooth running, carefully constructed unct of 
al office buildings, and when it is noticed that they nearly 
Hale hydraulic elevator rising that their 


era House 
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are 


QUALED FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING 
THEIR UNEXCELLED PRODUCT. 


Parties contemplating building, will find it to 
their advantage to investigate these brick. 
Catalogues, price list and information regard 


ing Pressed Brick gladly furnished on application. 


OFFICE, 157 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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CONTRACTORS ON OPERA HOUSE: AND OFFICE BUILDING, 





E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 


ANI) ALI 


PLUMBING MATERIAL. 


GAS BPITTING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


SEWERAGE VENTILATION A SPECIALTY. 


FINE CHANDELIERS, 


5th Avenue and Madson Streets, 


CHICAGO. 








Pioneer 


fire-Proof 


Construction Co. 


FORMERLY THE OTTAWA TILE CO 
PATENTEES, MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC- 


TORS for every description of HOLLOW, SOLID 
and POROUS TILE for 


FIRE-PROOFING BUILDINGS. 
Contracts taken for the complete fire-proofing of build- 


ings in any part of the United States. Plans, samples and 


detail information furnished on application. 


OFFICE, 


New Fire-Proot Office Building, Clark & 16th Streets 
CHTICAGO. 


FACTORY AT OFPAWA, ILLINOIS. 





PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 
CHICA \ 
K I M 


she 


exic 





Rosewood, per Ib 


~ HARDWO 


FINISHING WOODS. ~ 
oe RE 7 | eee 


I gany, ° Ml , perl 
Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib... 


CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 


i by Charles B, Crombie & Co.) 


Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 


PIA occe cess 


TAINUGE vcincd-cae ewe A Nis aineientsevareeeumeee 


DS. 


= 


S4HOOCN aR sees Sd og oN 
ww ¢ a0 8 a ee »eO5'S 


HARDWARE. 
Nails : 
SOUGe WEOUGNE 5 occas eansie stews seals 
Tenpenny, common .........eeee% 
Shingle, 4’s 
RAR TAME eo ceicccnins aa ne ccmemusicsivinewsacc 
Steel aus, 20°86 GOS. wiscciessincwccscnese 
For finishing-nails add $1.65 per keg. 
For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg 
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TERRA-COTTA. 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co. 
Proprietors, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
ZVerra-Cotta. 


Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Telephone No. 3259. 


Office: Room 20 Me Kioiaalale Block, 


Telephone 5284. CHICAGO. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


BRASS, 
FIREPLACES, 


GRATES, 
MANTELS, 


TILING, FENDERS, 
REGISTERS ANDIRONS, 
Erc. FIRE SETS, 


Erc. COAL HODS, Erc, 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll. 





A. KLUGE, 


(Formerly with J. J. McGraru.) 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
RAISED FLOCKS, 
IMITATION LEATHERS 


157 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
OF 
THe MEYER-SNIFFEN COMPANY, 
( Limited.) 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
g1 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


Telephone 660. J. B. Sntrren, Manager. 





Tue Wicur Frre-Proorinc Co. 
Contractors for all kinds of Fire-Proof Work in 
Porous Terra-Cotta or Hollow Tiles, 

Also for Fine Penctevtia, Cementing and Concreting, 
KEENE’S CEMENT INSIDE FINISH 
As a Substitute for Wood. 

SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS AND PILASTERS. 


New York Office: 


Chicago Office 
60 William Street. 


202 La Salle Serect. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIDEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS AND ROOFs. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 


DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION, 


- ) f Box 382, 
Waverly Place, /E. H. WOOTTON ! Blars. & Tdrs 
} Exchange, 


New York. | | CHIcaGo. 





EDWARD DEWSON, 
J. H. CARPENTER, 








ARCHITECTURAL ARTISTS. 


Perspectives rendered in Pen and Ink and Water Colors, 
also Architectural Designing. 


Address: J. H. CARPENTER, 


Office of Tue INLAND ARCHITECT. 


THE BOSTON 
Architectural 


H. A. LEWIS, Proprietor. 
384 to 390 FIRST STREET, SO. BOSTON, MASS. 


Box 319, Mechanics’ Exchange. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


Terra-Cotta Works, 


ILLUSTRATED PLATES sent on APPLICATION. 


G. HINSTORFF, 


IMPORTER OF 


DRAWING MATERIAL. 
LARGE STOCK. LOW PRICES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
PUBLISHER OF 

3LaNnk SrectPicaTions for Brick and frame Buildings 
Costing from $500 to $10,000 (sample per mail 30c.) 
ARCHITECTS CERTIFICATE Books. 
AGREEMENT BLANKS FOR~ BUILDING 
Send for Samples. 
G. HInstorFr, 48 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGo. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS. H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 

SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 


SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


FRED. N. ATWOOD, 
DECORATIVE ARTISE. 


Apartments in private houses decorated to suit all tastes. 
We make a special study of the true harmony of colors, 
and produce fine contrasts and combinations to match any 
manner of finishing. 


Churches and public buildings painted and frescoed in 
the most approved styles. We tnee large experience in the 
decoration of theaters and ae to many of the best houses 
in the country. 





193 Lake Street, - . - CHICAGO. 


60 Major Block, CHICAGO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


—OFr— 
RESIDENCES, INTERIORS, 
STORES, DETAILS, ETC. 
Will send you 200 subjects if you promise to select 


two dozen at $6.00 per dozen. 


J. W. TAYLOR, 





No. 146 La SAtie Street, - Cuicaco, Int. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN M. J. SULLIVAN. 


J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 


carry a very large stock of 


ments, viz.: We 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 


We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 


satisfaction 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 
In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 


use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 


FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 


duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very hest 


possible results 


ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
rHE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 


furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


]. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and) 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle St., j 


TELEPHONE 3l0Ol. 


CHICAGO. 





BROWN & CO, 
WAYNE IRON AND STEEL WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 

Sole Manufacturers 


PATENTED 


PIVE PLY SAPB 


oS 
GAST STERBL. 


Straight, Edge Rolled, Square Edges, Thoroughly Welded 


and Drill Proof 


SAFE PLATE ——— 


Maximum size: Thirty inches wide by two inches thick. Five, seven, nine 


or more ply as spectfied. 





GOSS & PHILLIPS M’F’G CO., 
Suse, Doors, Brinvos, Morvincs, STArrs, 





‘MANTELS, 
PILASTERS, 


SIDEBOAKDs, 





BOOK 





[lardwood [ntertor Finish in New and Original Designs. 


DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES. 


West Twenty-Second Street, corner Fisk, CHICAGO. 
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. THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company. 








- 


Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 
NATIONAL SIDE OUTLET CLOSET. 


(WITH IMPROVED FLUSH REGISTER.) 

Its advantages are: SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, CHEAP- 
NESS, forming in itself a COMPLETE WATER-CLOSET BASIN and TRAP. It 
has no complicated metal working parts to FOUL Or get OUT OF ORDER, 
hence its SIMPLICITY and CLEANLINESS are apparent, Its EFFICIENCY 
is proved by the fact that the DEMANDis continually INCREASING. 
Thousands are being sold annually and give the most COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION. Prices are MUCH LOWER than those of any other first- 
class closet claiming the same advantages. Where a FRONT OUTLET is 
preferred to a SIDE OUTLET a new Closet, called the ALLIANCE, on the 
same principle as the NATIONAL can be substituted. 

Manufacturer, THOMAS TWYFORD, Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng. 
So_e AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


E. ASPINALL, 
206 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 














PROMINENT REAL ESTATE FIRMS, 
RHAL ESTAIE 


Bought, Sold and Rented on Commission. 


MONEY TO LOAN ox REAL ESTATE 
AT LOWEST RATES. 
3uilding Loans made to responsible parties. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


oo La Salle Street. 





A. B. MEAD. Established 1867. A. L. COE. 
oe oo 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


149 La Salle Street. 


Take general care and management of Estates, in- 
cluding payment of taxes and collection of rents. 

LOANS NEGOTIATED, secured by first mort- 
gage on Real Estate in Chicago or vicinity. Corres- 


pondence invited. 


Etdison F:lectric Light. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 





INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 


It is in successful operation for general lighting from 
central stations in cities, towns and villages 
Over 100,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 


in the United States. 
WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO.., 
185 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





P. FF. MCMAHON, 
No. 157 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
kvery Description of Cathedral, Antique, 
Mosatc and Ornamental Glass, 


MEMORIAL 


—AND— 


FIGURE i 
WINDOWS 


For Churches, Chapels, etc., a Specialty. 





Fine and M 


Special attention given to the new style of Venetian 
Glass with Glass Jewels for Household Decoration. 

Special Designs and Estimates only on receipt of sizes. 
No Catalogues. 








ENGLISH anp AMERICAN 


MAKES 


5 if GLASS. Le) 


edium at Satisfactory Prices. 


THE CHICAGO CARPET CO. 


WasasH Ave. & Monroe Sr. 


Png ete 
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P, HAYDEN, President. ALBERT HAYDEN, Resident Director. C. H:. HAYDEN, Vice-Prest. 


THE HAYDENVILLE MINING & MFG CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 





aR 


FIREPROOFING BUILDINGS 


THROUGHOU! 





IQ. PER PP Pr UEP rE Pr > 51] 
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BEAM PROTECTION, Patenrep Apriv 21st, 1885. 
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Hlollow Tile Arches, Vault Lining, 
Column Covers, Ilue Lining, 
Guder Protection, W “ail ig uring, 
Roof Tile, fire Brick. 


Hollow tile partitions of any required dimensions. Special designs furnished for roofs. 
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MINES AND WORKS: 
HAYDENVILLE, HockINnG County, OHIO. 
YarpD: 1617, 1619, 1621, 1623, 1625, 1627, 1629, 1631 State St., Cuicaco. 


Address all correspondence to 
H. BUTLER, C £. and Gen'l Sup't Fireproofing Department, 
45 & 47 Lake Srreet, Cuicaco, IL. 
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HARRIS BROS’ TIRFRFANY 


Pressed, Ornamental and Enameled PRESSED BRICK CO. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
B R | C kK ’ | 175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


(Commercial National Bank Building.) 


Outo Encaustic Tite Co’s 
WORKS AT MOMENCE, ILL. 
Plain, Glazed and Encaustic 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


TILE. | PRESSED BRICK. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


BY THE NEW 


ABBOT & WRIGHT, Agents, TIFFANY. PROCESS. 





FAS. VAN INWAGEN, Pres't. 


161 La SALLE STREET 
: YOEL TIFFANY, Vice-Pres't. 
en ae FRED. VAN INWAGEN, Sec’y. 
CHICAGO. = SOLOMON SNOW, Bus. Mer. 


A Catalogue can be had on application by Architects. Special designs 


made to order. Orders promptly filled. WM. ALSIP, Superintendent of Works. 








WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


(Successors to HINCHLIFF & OWEN,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Fine Red Pressed Brick, 





PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


AND OF 


x All Colors of Enameled’ Brick. 














No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


* 


Works at Porter Station and at Hobart, Indiana. 





VK 
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MAIN OFFICE: ae ef Y oe BRANCH OFFICES: 
aah H |: N k\ H | | BI: Rk \ CO 121 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
85 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. ai 4 “a 235 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYLE’S PATENT SIPHON CLOSETS. 


‘TIDAL WAVE No. 1 “ CASCADE.” 












ee 








HENRY HUBER 
new vo 





ALL EARTHENWARE ALL EARTHENWARE. 


“ TIDAL WAVE: No. 2.” 








ENAMELED IRON TRAP. 


In the selection of a water-closet, one that has an absolute water seal in the bowl should undoubte lly be given the preference, and there are 


none that possess this feature but BoyLe’s SIPHON CLOSETs. 


They are simple and positive in operation, which, based on a siphon action, clears the 


lower trap thoroughly with a limited supply of water, thus making this style of a water-closet the cleanliest for public and private use. 
‘These closets are now in use all over the United States, and can be found in the most prominent buildings lately erected. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 





The Wight Fireproofing Co. 


Contractors for all kinds of Fireproof Work in 


Hollow F-ire-Clay ‘Tiles and Porous Terra-Cotta, 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. j 


ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOF CEILING 


Patented April 16, 1878, and 
March 6, 1883. 








: ed ee 
Dortow of C eving: Whe 





500,000 feet of this Ceiling have been put up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put tn the American Bank Note Building, New York. 


All forms of constructive Ironwork, such as Columns, Girders and Roof Trusses, covered with 
porous Terra-Cotta, and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions, Furring and Rooting furnished and set. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 
Nos. 8O & 81 Astor Hovsg, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TTERRA-COTTA. 


WM. W. K. NIXON, 175 DEARBORN STREET 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 





Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 





For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes 
In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO. 
169 Congress St., Boston. 
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PROPOSALS. 





iV? TICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
FOR 


Steam Heating, Plumbing, Water- 
Works and Tunnels. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Governor of Indiana, between the hours of 1o and 11 0’clock 
A.M., Saturday, May 30, 7885, for the following classes of 
equipments for the Northern, Southern and Eastern Indiana 
Hospitals for Insane, located respectively at Logansport, 
Evansville and Richmond. 

Class 1. For each hospital, 4 steam generators, too horse- 
power eac ch. 

Class 2. For each hospital, steam-heating apparatus, 
15,000 to 22,000 square feet of radiating surface. 

“Class 3. For each hospital, sanitary fixtures and plumb- 
ing. 

Class 4. For each hospital, pumping engines. 

Class 5. For each hospital, water supply system. 

Class 6. For the Northern Hospital, system of pipe 
tunnels. 

Specifications (and drawings, where required,) of the 
above work may be seen at the office of E. H. Ketcham, 
architect, at Indianapolis, and additional information may 
be had of Dr. Jos. G. Rogers, Medical Engineer, at 
Logansport, on and after Avril 24, 1885. Separate bids 
will be required for each class of work, for each hospital, 
and each bid must be accompanied by a guaranty bond, 
with two or more resident freeholder sureties, in five per 
cent of the amount of the bid. "The Board of Commission- 
ers for the additional hospitals for insane reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids. Bidders on Class 1 will be required 
to furnish, with bids, complete and full specifications and 
drawings. All bids on any class of work must be accom- 
panied by a full and complete itemized schedule of quantities 
and prices, the sum of which must equal the amount of the 

id. 


bi 
ISAAC P. GRAY, 


Governor and Pres’t Board of Commissioners. 


NOV: 





OrFIceE BoARD OF TRUSTEES, 
ARKANSAS STATE Lunatic Asy_um, 
LitTLe Rock, Ark., April 15, 1885. 

Sealed proposals for the erection and completion of two 
wings to the Arkansas State Lunatic asylum will be re- 
ceived by the trustees of said asylum until Friday, May 
15, 1885, at 10 A.M. 

The “plans and specifications for said buildings can be 
seen at the office of trustees, in room four, over Hall & 
Matthews, on the corner of Second and Main streets, Little 
Rock. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a bond of thirty thou- 
sand dollars (30,000), subject to approval by trustees, for 
faithful compliance with the contract proposed, 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved by the 
trustees. P. O. HOOPER, 

J. G. FLETCHER, 
= ee WALKER, 

TUPPER, 
W. 7 LIF FLE, 


T rustees. 





N? TICE TO ARCHITECTS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Public Lands 
and Buildings for the State of Nebraska will receive at the 
office of the commissioner of public lands and buildings at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, plans and specifications until the 5th 
day of May, 1885, for a building for a hospital for the in- 
sane, to be erected within three miles of the city or town 
of Norfolk, Nebraska, as provided by an act entitled AN act 
to establish a hospitz al for the insane , approved March 4, 
1885. 

The entire cost of said building including said plans and 
specifications, advertising and other expenses together with 
necessary steam heating apparatus, water supply and lights 
- to exceed the sum of seventy- five thousand dollars. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all such 
plans and specifications, and “will pay for such plans and 
specifications as may be accepted one and one-half per cent 
of the contract price of said building. Working plans and 
detail drawings must accompany and be a part of such 
plans and specifications. 

3y order of the Board of Public Lands and Buildings, this 

2d day of April, 1885. 

JOSEPH SCOTT, 
Com’r Public Lands and Buildings. 
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S, ASYLUMS, FACTORIES, SCHOOLS, Etc. 


LS, THEATER 
CYRUS KEHR, 180 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
Lh SME 


|<] <i 4] 4] 


ALLEN & Co., 134 & 136 East 41st Street, New York. 


THE BEST FOR 
> sm lMF || 


Fhe 











Eastern States by 


the 





RKRTROPOLITAN FIRR KRSGAPBR. 


Manufactured for 





BUSINESS BUILDINGS, DORMITORIES, HOTI 








Correspondence Invited 





J. K. Russert. Rost. W. WeEac. 


J.K RUSSELL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Whoiesale Dealers in 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Moldings, Stair Work, Etc. 
80 to g2 Fulton Street, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE No. 4327. 
Ornamental Hardwood Work a Specialty. 














FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Beat light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show "Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
\Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived hy cheap imite ads ns 

J. P. FRINK, ss1 Pearl St. N.Y. 





stablished 1857. 


> 
4 


1D 





HBR “GARTON” 


New Double Cylinder Wrought-Iron Furnace. 


The increasing demand for a FIRST-CLASS WRouUGHT-IRON FURNACE 
being so great, we have been compelled to introduce A NEW AND COMPLETE 
LINE. We have taken into consideration the weak points in those now in the 
market, which inour New Dousite Cy inver we have fully overcome. It 
contains the DupLex GraTE; the Fire-Pots are made of two pieces, which 
obviates all liability of cracking or breaking from expansion or contraction 
of heat; the F/ue section having covered air catchers makes it a wonderfully 
Srronc Raprator of Heat. Most W rought-Iron Furnaces are made with 
one Wrought-Iron Cylinder, whereas in the ‘‘ CARTON” THE CYLINDER 
1s Dovusteg, with a space between the inner and outer cylinder from two to 
three inches; besides, there isa Wrought-lron Cone directly over the fire, 
MAKING AN EXTRAORDINARY SHARP RADIATING SURFACE, in all giving the 

“CARTON” about three times the amount of oe, surface of any 
other Wrought-lron Furnace in the market. For good, sharp, strong 
radiating surface the ““ CARTON” Double Cylinder cannot be surpassed. 

Our 56-page Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application, which contains 
exceptionally good instructions on setting a furnace, giving the size of hot-air 
pipes and registers to be used in different sized rooms, and an excellent 
Essay on heat and ventilation well worth reading. 

We solicit applications for our catalogue. 

Agents wanted in every city. 


THE CARTON FURNACE CO., Mfrs., 


Office, 32 Fayette Street, - - UTICA, N. Y. 











will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 





er ease erence a 
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vill THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 


HeEcLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & [RON WoRKS, 





POULSON & EGER, 





eR Ss Line a2 a52 Office and Warerooms: 
f bs Rar Bf. 
ee a Tess zn 4 Sf, 216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 
i y Bas yas . . 
f ie 4 Works : 


N. roth, N. rth & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 
In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 
Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 
Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 


Wiad ie 3 aA SS vas i uM 
Mit aaeeea / ESES ee, Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 





and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 


) , Work of every Description for Public and 





: isslooeas a we , Private Buildings. 
i SI - e ID] aie FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 
ROOFS. _ {TOMLINSON & CARSLEY 
( HARL cS [T, CONNER, INTKRIOR 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Large Facilities for Fine Slate Roofing, Fz Ul S Nit Li S 


WILL BID ANYWHERE. 


es | Furnishing 


Manufacturer Tron Roofne, 
as 


tes Special Designs and Estimates 


WYomING VALLEY BLUE SIONE dinaininiaens for - kinds of Interior 


I Builds Finishing, Furnishing and Decorating. 
‘or Huildineg, @ 
lault Covers, ene 
and Llageing. 














PLAIN AND CORRUGATED. 





2242 to 2256 South La Salle Street. 


the Handsomest and Most Durable 
in the Market. 


S. HAWKE, 


One ot 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 








17 Lumber St., - Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Architects Recommend them! Builders Adopt them! 


AND No Manuracrory, Store, Horet, Pusiic BurLtpinc, ScHOOL, oR 
Home, 1s CompLeTE WITHOUT A SUPPLY OF THE 


‘“< - ; , 
S tar” LA; and Grenade Five Ei xtingnishers. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best protection against Fire ever devised. 


FIGHT HUNDRED FIRES have been extinguished with the 
“STAR” HAND GRENADES since Fanuary 1, 1884, thereby 
SAVING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Hon. Epwarp Criark, Architect of the Capitol at Washington, after a thorough investigation 
of various hand fire extinguishing appliances, recommended that ox/y the “Star” Hanp GRENADES 
should be adopted for the protection of the valuable records in the file rooms of the National 
Capitol. Read this list of Government Buildings at Washington and elsewhere that have been 
equipped with “Star”? Hanp GRENADES : 


U. S. Capitol Building, Life-Saving Department, Marine Hospitals, 

U. S. Treasury Building, Indian Bureau, Washington, Naval Hospitals, 

Quartermaster General’s Offices, Indian Agencies, Interior Department, 

War Department Offices, Indian Schools on Reservation, Printing Bureau—Treasury Branch, 
Paymaster General’s Offices, ~ U. S. Arsenals, Department Education, 
Signal-Service Department, Soldiers’ Homes, U. S. Navy Department, Brooklyn, 
Light-House Service, U. S. Steam Vessel Inspection Report, U. S. Light House Board, 6 


Land Office and Branches, 


Various other Public Buildings, Public Schools, Colleges, Court Houses, Peni- 
tentaries, &c , as well as thousands of Factories, Stores, Homes, &c., from 
Maine to California, have been supplied with these Grenades. 

wee The “Srar” Hanp Grenapes are especially valuable for high Office 
Buildings, Flats, Hotels, &c., where water frequently fails to be of any 
service in case of a fire, as they can be used by anyone effectively, 





THEY PUT OUT H@ FIRE INSTANTLY. 


They act like magic, They Z Any man, woman or child 

cannot freeze. Are always ff I <b 4\ can use them effectively in time 
pe : ; ne! . : 

ready. They don’t deterior- it HMuasaat ase oof need and they are pertectly 


ate, They are cheap. CI WW) harmless to flesh or clothing. 


For further information send for our Pamphlet containing abundant proof that Che dest 
extinguishers of fire in the world are Tie OricinaL Perrect “Star” Hanp GRenapes, manufactured 


only by the 
HARDEN HAND GRENADE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


ee 5 a 1 and 53 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


and Factory: 15 


EW YORK OFFICE: 84 West Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 16 and 18 Second St. Boston OrFice: 10 Oliver Street. 


R. P. PATTISCN, President. CHAS. H. ROYCE, Secretary. 


N. B.—For the satisfaction of Public Committees or Public Boards we are always ready to give 


an exhibition to demonstrate the efficacy of these Grenades, whenever and wherever desired. 
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E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. GEO. F. NEALE, Manager. C. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLA’TE-GLASS COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, - $1,500,000. 


MANUFACTURERS: OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS, 


SKYLIGHT AND FLOORING GLASS. 


AGENCIES: AGENCIES: 
Chicago, George F. Kimball; Cincinnati, Albert Boehmer’s Sons; St. Louis, F. A. Drew Glass Co,; Kansas City, Jno. A. McDonald & Co.; 
Minneapolis, Janney, Semple & Co, St. Paul, Thomas H. Drew. 


FACTORIES: GILBERT S, KING, Eastern Agt. ST LOUIS MO 
CRYSTAL CITY, MO. 102 Chambers St., Room 40, New York. © 4 ° 





I{ WEI | S & BRO. CO. F. A. DREW, President. A. H. WALLIS, pon C. W. BARNES, Sec’y and Treas. 


W. H. WELL 


* CHICA G O. 


STAINED AND CUT \ aaa! aes Co 


GLAS: O14 St, Charles St. 
























Be Designs and Estimates Furnished TER fi S é aie 
E. ogee tt of mat ertals to be seen at the Permanent ve es a Ste. Bou (FS), MVo., SEE ¢ 

E xhit t of Bh wtlding Materials, 15 Washington Street, * 

wise WMaPufacturers of “* 





_Alrt Stained: 'GlagsSand Bist 
+ Cub? aa Glass,+ 
=. s ica an B Hevelea Glacs, 


—— ae 3) 


DeEALY & MILLET 


STAINED GLASS WORKS 


223 & 225 Wasash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
FINE GABINET WorK 





Woop MANTELS - WALL PAPERS. air veg eped 
AND - INTERIOR © DEGORATIONS. 


O ENTAL TILE & FLOORING : m : 
we ; a a Decorative Glass Mfg. Co. 


SPEGIAL GONTRAGTS FOR GHURGHES . 


IRR () RS 218 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
McCULLY & MILES, M | med sinha ote 


s a specialty of embodying in every piece STAINED 











GLASS which leaves its factory, however simple or elabor- 


2 The largest assortment in America AT WHOLESALE 
7 ‘ 7 / eehzt ate, a perfect harmony of colors. 
Ya Z V1 C ‘ aS S 9 and RETAIL. Send for Catalogue. + 7 47 VED it | 
Li F east G Pe SS 


Ey Sy §>: FREDO MADISON ST., C } RICE 152 Michigan Ave, BY NEW PROCESS—VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT, 
vials oe CHICAGO. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO? 4A; 





GLOBBKR IRON WORKS, 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO. H. A. STREETER, Proprietor, 
sh Nos. 35 to gt Indiana Street, - - - CHICAGO, TEL. 





Stained Glass I] Ores, COURT HOUSE, !AIL AND CELL WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of Every Description of 
i | CELL N° 
_ lige | cor nee turns up am Structural and Ornamental 
853 JACKSON STREET, | Bie GAINS Iron Work 


STREETER’S PATENT SASH 
FOR ASYLUMS. 


CACAO. 


NOLYAING E Te] 





Tron Buildings. Store Fronts. 


GEO. A. MISCH, 


re Roofs. Riveted Girders. 
ae ail Work. Bank Vaults. 
MANUFACTURER OF Columns. Stairways. 
STAINED :+——— Railings. Gates. 
Te Verandas. ; Crestings 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut ana Ground eG 7 ates. a 


B. 
nem (SI ASS. Sidewalk-lights. Blacksmithing. 


217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 








Contracts taken in any part of the Country 





et, Franklin & Market Sts CHICAGO, 
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GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES. 


The following are a few of the opinions of practical tinners as to our Guaranteed Roofing Plates : 


GILBERTSON'S “OLD METHOD.” | CAMARET.” 





MonroeviLtE, Onto, Dec. 22, 1884. aii Minn., Feb, ro, 1885. 
After twenty-five years’ experience running a tinshop, doing roofing work, etc., We are very much pleased with the ‘‘CAMARET”’ 'Ternes received of you. 
I am free to say I have never seen any Plates that equal the ‘‘ GILBERT SON’S We consider the ‘‘ CAMARET”’ as good as — ’s **Old Style,” for which 


OLD METHOD” Ternes, lately purchased of you. we have paid as high as $15 per box, 
It is all you claim for it, and on my own buildings I think ! shall use no other, eR eee 
and shall try to have my customers let me use it for them, as I consider it economy 
to do so. Lenox, Mass., Feb, 25, 1885 
$$$ ___________ Considering the price, the ““CAMARET”’ is the best Plate, by all odds, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 22, 1884. I have seen in an experience of 20 years. 


., Your OLD METHOD” Plate gives better satisfaction than any Re-dipped eee = 
Tin J have ever worked. ’ _ ‘HILLICOTHE, Onto, Feb. 24, 1885. 
Our experience with ““CAMARET” “ as been highly sz tisfactory. 
GALLATIN, TEeNN., Aug. 21, 1884. eet 
I congratulate you on your success. I think you have outstripped your com- 
petitors. Taszor, Iowa, Jan. 19, 1885. 
—-_-_--— -—- I find the “*CAMARET ”’ the best Roofing Tin I ever used, and am more than 


Marquette, Micu., Nov. 21, 1884. | satisfied with it. 


As regards the ‘‘GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” that we bought of 


you, would say that it is first-class, and works the same. Mount CarRO_t, ILu., Jan. 6, 188 
| aL g imi ats 7 I have used the ‘‘CAMARET”’ Roofing Plate, and must say I ‘was aa 
’ a pleased — regarding it first-class in every respect. 
CARROLLTON, Ky., Feb. 21, 1885. 
Messrs. Mercuant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Dear Sirs : — Your letter, making inquiry about ‘‘GIDBERTSON’S OLD Topeka, KAn., Dec. 20, 1884. 
METHOD” Roofing Plate, received, I cheerfully recommend it as a first-class Please send me five boxes 1C 20 x 28 “‘ CAMARET’”’ Roofing Plate. It gives 
& Plate, of even, well-coated sheets, square and tough, and I think it superior to | me pleasure to be able to order so good an article. It is fully up to your guar- 
“©MF,”’ and does not rust or corrode. antee. 
I have some that has been out all winter without paint, and it is now as good 
and bright as when laid. ss Yours truly, : Cotumpia, TENN., Nov. 7, 188 
(Signed) C. The ‘ CAMARET ” is far superior to most of the ‘Tins calle d prime ch: a oal. 


We ase seen it side by side with what was sold for first-class charcoal roofing, 


a pom : and there is no comparison. 
WarTRACE, TENN., Feb. 24, 1885. I ne a 


Messrs. MercHant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:—In reply to yours of a few days since, in regard to your | Fort Prain, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1884. 
“GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” Terne Plates, would say that we find it | Our workmen are well pleased with the “‘CAMARET” Roofing Tin. It is 
to be one of the best Plates we have ever used. | square, and has a good coating. 

It is well coated, works well in every respect. We put on a roof last October, | 
and did not get to paint it until last month. There was not a particle of rust on it. 

We would prefer it to any Plate we ever used. } LANESVILLE, IND., Sept. 16, 1884. 

Anyone putting on a roof with that plate can guarantee it in every respect. | Your Roofing cannot be beat. 


525 Arch St., 520 Cherry St., Cliff and Beekman Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


ly’ GARY’S 
B. FP. ale ox Co. TRADE > ae “ 
CHAMPION ROOFING, 
° dl “ee > D bs larly I : LARS. 
Yoors. Sasl rhe “Star” Portland Gement Works, : 
OOFS, as } ant INC : Old worn out Gravel, Tin or Iron Roofs coated so as to 
. last TEN YEARS. 

MOULDI NGS, FRAMES, We, the undersigned, have used J. M. Cary’s Champion 
Roofing Compos:tion many years, and find it so much 
> e ir enti . “tion (¢ - Jc q | proof qualities, that we believe we are doing Building 
Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a Tiicaada: Avalitedie: sek Daseiteaiae: satan’ Par a pa 
STAIR WORK finan wolkeornay ee | = er See ny roofing composition for new felt roofs, or recoating, or 

: 7 repairing old roofs, now in use in Chicago. 


IN USE HERE 27 YEARS 
Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, Chicago, November, 1883. 
TURNINGS, Ete., RERRELRR 30, superior to the common gravel roof in durability and fire- 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, Shia atenithaas tet te, knell an We Ge, teak % he tha baad 
and INTERIOR FINISH, | Minimum Breaking Strain. L. C. Paine Freer, Pu1to CARPENTER, 








e : ae tasewl Ps {Per Enz MATTHEW LAFLIN, Dr. Joun Nutt, 
HARDWOOD FLOORING, oy? |S Se She |S SEEOS- | 6CAntan H. HARRison, Geo. F. HARDING ' 
; test. centimetre] sq. in. J. M. WituraMs, Joun J. Brown, ‘ 
KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- | Neat ‘‘ Star” Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 Ibs Geo. W. New OMB, H.C. MippavuGu, 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED do do 28 | 50 |7rr.1 ig ioe ey pei 
on aren errees - : e “ A, « WG sAac Marks 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), | * Cement and 3 Standard Sand | 7 | 35 {1283-3 1 | Guo. H LAPLIN, |. Comemeneile, 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, |; Cement and 6 Standard Sand 7 6 « | 85.3 “ E. INGALLS, : Fraxnurrnat, 
S ] UN itll etc. , 1 lo 28 ¢ « 2 “es 2 ». DRAND, 4 iV] ILL, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc do c 10 }142.2 Di. 7 P —_ J. K. Botssonp, 
Estimates Furnished on Application, Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, - BLACKMAN, C. E. BROWN. 
etc. -MC 
OFFICE AND Factory: Gustav Grawitz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., JO! IN M. CA RY, 
S y ; ; : : ; 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. stad Agent in in the U.S. 171 La Salle St. -  . CHICAGO. 








_ a : a é |FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


= For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 
a Frictionless. Indestructible. Perfect. Send for Circular, 


| Ia! COHOES IRON FOUNDRY@MACHINE CO., COHOES, N. Y. 


The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock. -" 
To prevent Water-pipes J : K e R U S S BK Ly Las 


from freezing and control 82 to 96 Fulton Street, 


the water supply from any 


Bei-Closing Hopper Cock, | ——---P] LANING MILL. 


or Self-Acting Flushing 


Stoves, 5 Sizes, 
No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 

Air Warming Grates, 
Two Sizes. 

Fire Place Heaters, 


‘Two Sizes. 





Each one combining the 
Radiation and Ventilation of 
an open fire with the power 
and economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full line of PAR- 
LOR and COOK STOVES, 
RANGES ete. 








Send for Price List. 











———<« ee Hardwood Flooring, Wide Re-Sawing, Mold- 
Send for Catalogue So ae Fs OD : : oe 
Thos. Kelly & Bro. ings, Kiln Drying, Specialty. THE RAYMOND FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
PLUMBERS, SIZING $OIST WITH PLANER AND PLANING 
75 Jackson Street, Cu1caco, It. TIMBER. 76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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FINE PRESSED BRICK. 


LOCKWOOD 


& KIMBELL, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS HYDRAULIC 


—~AND THE—— 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 


PRESSED 


Both so well and favorably known for their fine finish and elegant color. 


BRICK. 


Also dealers in 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Fancy Moulded Brick. 


The above lines of Brick are known to be reliable in every particular, having stood the test of fire and weather for years 


and are known to be the productions of the best manufacturers of the country. 


A large stock of Pressed Brick constantly on hand at our new Warehouse and General Office at 


KIFTH AVKNUK AND POLK STRBAT. 


Architects and all interested are cordially invited to visit and inspect our Stock after April 12th. 





Beaver, [lughes & Wetmore Co., 


215 SrareE STREET. 


Spectal and Combinations 


[ex clustie mn Gas 
and Electric 


Designs 


Furnished. Chandeliers. 





DESIGNERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE ART Gas Fixtures, 


Prices same as at Factory. Special discounts given to Builders 


and Contractors 
SANITARY PLUMBING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


JOBBING PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO 


215 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 





ARTISTIC DOOR HANGERS. 


=a | Steel Door Hangers. The 


most complete and_ finest 


line of these goods manufactured. 







Seven sizes and styles of hangers 

for barn doors. Heavy double 
5 hangers for ware- 
houses and _ freight 
depots. The sim- 
plest and cheapest 


Anti-Friction House Door 
Hangers. Elevator Door 
J]angers Wrought Iron, 
Round Edge Hanger Track. Track 


Brackets. Stay Rollers. Sliding Door 
Latches. Automatic Gate Hinges. 


Skee 
The attention of Architects and 





: ; Builders is called to the fact that we 
Exhibit = may : 

; oy make to order any special shapes 
be seen at Per 
hihi ‘ sizes ¢ angers. 
manent Exhibit and sizes of Hange 
ind Exchange All our goods are first class and 


of Building Ma 


terials and im- 


as cheap as vastly inferior articles. 

The Chicago trade is referred to 
provements, any of the principal dealers in 
Chicago, builders hardware. If your dealer 
does not keep our hangers request 
him to order them. Catalogues on 
application. 


SCRANTON MFG. CO., 
68 TO 74 West Monxrok Sr., CHICAGO. 
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REAL BRONZE AND BRASS 


HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 
Plain, Hammered and Ornamental. 


A full line of House ‘Trimmings in various styles, including the new 
and elegant ‘*Hfammered’* Bronze and Brass, which will commend itself 
to the good taste of architects and others. Catalogues on application. 


The Yale & Towne Myfpe. Co., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
64 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK: 62 Reede street. BOSTON : 224 Franklin street 
PHILADELPHIA, 15 N. Sixth street. 


[flowell é& Bodwell 


(,vanite Companies, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





A fine collection of samples can be seen at the Permanent Exhibit of Building 


Materials, or at our office, 


174 La Salle Street, Chicago, 11. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 





Cuas. Harrison & Co. 
PLUMBERS MATERIALS. 
10 West Fourth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


We beg to call the attention of Architects and the Trade 
to our EXHIBIT OF SANITARY WATER CLOSETS and 


SELF-CLOSING FAUCETS, at the 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT and EXCHANGE 


= oa 


Building Materials and Improvements, 
15 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


VIERLING, McDOWELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural [Tron Works, 


ROLLED BEAMS, 


GIRDERS, 
JRON STAIRS, 
RAILINGS, 
SHUTTERS, 
/RON COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 


SILL PLATES, ETC. 


General Foundry, Machine and Blacksmith Work. 


Cor. 23p STREET & STEWART AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 


Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished. 











GHIGAGO 


—~ Anderson Pressed Brick 


COMPANY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ge Plain and : 
: Ornamental 


MM PRESSED BRICK 


OFFICE: 








157 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


A Monthly Fournal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Construction, Decoration and Furnishing 


IN THE WEST. 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 


(A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION.) 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR. 


L. MULLER, Jr., Manager. R. C. McLEAN, Managing Editor. 
C. E. ILLSLEY, Associate Editor 


PUBLISHED BY THE INLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Joun W. Root, Wm. Paut GERHARD, W. L. B. Jenney. 
BENNEZETTE WILLIAMS, P. B. Wicur, E. H. Kercuam, 
D. H. BurnHAM, J. H. Carpenter, InvinGc K. Ponp, 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER has a larger 


number of subscribers in the West than any building journal in the 
country. Advertising rates are very reasonable, and will be made 
known on application. We take pleasure in directing attention to the 


high character of our advertisements. 





Salutatory. 
UO)... this number of the INLAND ARCHITECY AND 


BUILDER its associate editor makes his first appearance 
in this capacity, and presents herewith his best bow. For 


some years past he has been an occasional contributor to the 


columns of professional journals when the cacoethes scribendt 


became irresistible ; but it has always been with some appre- 


hension, lest he might trespass too far on the courtesy of 


their managers. ‘To be relieved of this embarrassment and 
placed in a position freely to address the constituency of this 
young, enterprising and already widely circulated journal, on 
matters of professional interest, without seeming to intrude, 
appears to him a privilege too tempting to be declined 
without a trial. While it is to be expected that the rawness 
of the ‘* prentice hand’’ may occasionally appear, he hopes 
his initiatory efforts may not long surpass the patience of his 
readers, and anticipates forming in this way many agreeable 
acquaintances among the scholarly, artistic and yet practical 
men from whose genius and skill are being evolved the archi- 
tectural glory of our common country. Ferguson considers 
architecture the noblest of human achievements, and Schiller 


(changing a word, but not the thought) adds: 


“‘ Seraphs share with thee 
Knowledge; but Architecture, O Man, is thine alone.’ 


’ 


ms a special edition the present number of THE INLAND 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDER is placed before many of those 
to whom it has heretofore been a stranger. It presents in 
general form those features that are the component attractions 
of the regular edition. As the representative of western 
architects and western architecture, and as. the official organ 
of the Western Association of Architects and of state associa- 
tions, this journal has reached a prominence extremely grati- 
fying to its promoters. It is also a pleasure to note that 
architects of the highest reputation are showing their interest 
in the journal by furnishing perspectives and details of their 
best work for publication. The editorial department has just 
been strengthened by the accession of Architect C. E. Illsley, 
of St. Louis, President of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects, as associate editor, giving to this department an addi- 
tional scope and force. Attention is invited to the list of 
special contributors published in this issue, which numbers 
well known and able writers and authorities. THe INLAND 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDER was the pioneer in publishing with 
each issue a report of the building situation and of new 
buildings obtained by direct communication with the archi- 
tects, and in this department it stands preéminent. Each 
department will be carried out in a way to make the journal 
of the utmost benefit to subscribers. 


O the architectural profession in the great West, the pres- 
o ent is atime of peculiar encouragement from the con- 
tinued progress of the movement toward organic unity which 
began in the Chicago convention, held less than six months 
ago. Up to that time every effort to unite the architects of 
this country into associations for the advancement of their 
profession, such as have long existed in England and in 
Europe, had entirely failed in the western states, and had 
but a very moderate success in the older communities on the 
Atlantic seaboard. So great had been the disappointment 
that it may be doubted if anyone of the originators of 
this movement had more than the faintest hope that the 
Chicago convention might be successful. For once faint 
hearts were cheered by a result exceeding their hopes; and it 
is noteworthy that the movement has since then displayed a 
most gratifying vitality. In Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri, there now exist state associations of architects all 
formed or remodeled as the result of the Chicago convention, 
and the work is still progressing. The architects of Kansas 
City, returning full of enthusiasm from their convention in 
St. Louis, have immediately set about forming a city chapter 
under their state association. ‘There is no reascn to doubt 


their entire success. 


Tis not enough, however, for architects to meet in con- 
] vention, make each other’s acquaintance for the first time, 
adopt a model constitution and by-laws, pay their dues, and 
return home all smiles and congratulations over the good time 
they have had and the good work they have done. This is 
well so far as it goes, but if it stop there, it might as well 
never have begun. Enthusiasm is ephemeral ; it dies quickly 
even among architects, unless there is something permanent 
to keep it up. Measures must be devised and adopted to 
sustain the interest now awakened ; it must not be allowed to 
cool off. Local branches should be organized wherever there 
are enough architects to form a club. ‘Three or four are quite 
sufficient for an excellent beginning. These branches should 
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have regular meetings as often as feasible for conference, the 
reading of essays on professional topics, and discussions. 
Once well established, such local bodies will readily find mat- 
ter enough to make their monthly (or more frequent) meet- 
ings interesting and profitable, and they will keep in effec- 
tive order a system of organization through which any matter, 
requiring the immediate attention of all the architects of the 
state, can be placed before them without delay. Promptness 
and unity of action may thus be secured whenever necessary, 


and such necessity is likety to arise when least expected. 


OR some months the so-called Stockslager bill concerning 
H the appointment and duties of the government supervis- 
ing architect, and proposing to throw open to public com- 
petition among the architects of this country the design of all 
national buildings from this time onward, has been before 
congress. ‘The author has courteously mailed copies of the 
bill to architects in various parts of the country for comment 
and suggestion before its final reading. It is safe to say that 
there has been no measure of greater interest to the architec- 
tural profession in this country ever proposed since the Dec- 
laration of Independence, or, not to limit the time too closely, 
Yet how little atten- 


since Columbus discovered America. 


tion it has received! Apart from a few editorial remarks in 
one or iwo architectural journals, a chance letter from a cor- 
respondent and the comments of the Minnesota and Iowa 
state associations and of the Boston chapter of the American 
Institute, there is nothing to indicate that the architects of 
the United States care whether the bill of Mr. Stockslager 
This 


bill would have furnished excellent material for discussion by 


becomes a law or not, or even know of its existence. 
architectural societies in every part of the country, did such 
exist, enough to occupy several meetings in the most inter- 
esting and profitable way. Were our system of organization 
perfected, as it is hoped it will be in time, copies of this bill 
would have been sent to every body of architects in the 
country, through their state associations, as soon as it was 
time, with for its discussion and a 


read the first a request 


report thereon to the central body. In this way the attention 
of the whole protession could have been focused at once, and 
simultaneously upon this important measure, its views ascer- 
tained and its support brought to bear effectively in its favor. 
That would be considerable of a contrast with the present 


situation of the profession ! 


HEN the mother of Achilles dipped him in the Styx to 
() make him invulnerable, the heel by which she held 
him escaped immersion, and it was here the fatal arrow struck 
him. Some eight vears ago the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company purchased a valuable lot of ground in St. Louts, 
and proceeded to erect a handsome and expensive office 
building. costing nearly $400,000, withiron beams and _hol- 
low tile fireproof floors and partitions. The vulnerable heel 
of this fine edifice was its two-story mansard roof, which was 
largely of wood, and which, in farther inconsistency, appears 
to have been used as the lumber and rubbish room of the 
establishment. Here it was that a fire broke out recently, 
which was so well screened by the waterproof exterior of the 
roof and its height, as also by the net-work of telegraph and 
other wires around the building, that for a time the destruc- 
tion of the whole seemed imminent. After great exertions 
and with favoring weather the fire was subdued, with no 
serious injury below the roof except from water. It is to be 
hoped that in repairing its building the Singer Company will 
take pains to make the reof fireproof as well as the lower 
floors, and it might be well to store the lumber and rubbish 


in some less dangerous locality. 


IMILAR to this Achilles-like building was the burning 

of the top story of the Stillman apartment house at 
Cleveland, Ohio, a few days ago. ‘This was built two years 
ago at a cost of $500,000. It was eight stories high and 
thoroughly fireproofed by the Pioneer Fireproof Construc- 
tion Company’s system wf fo the eighth story. The top 
story was a hooded mansard, 80 x 110 feet, and twenty-five 
feet to the roof, which was supported by wooden joists 
springing from cross walls. ‘The sides were constructed with 
wood studding, boarded and slated, and the partitions were 
of studding with wood furring and lath. When the fire 
occurred, of course the destruction of this story was com- 
plete, but proved a magnificent test of the value of fireproof 
material, as the paper on the ceiling below was not in the 
least injured except where the iron girders, that were unpro- 
tected on the upper side, were bent by the fire and destroyed 
the tiling. ‘he fire fell through pipe channels to the fifth 
story, setting fire to the wainscoting, showing the import- 
ance of cementing channels solid around pipes at each floor. 
The lesson these fires have taught the respective owners of 
the Singer building and the Stillman apartment house will 
not be lost upon them, probably, however it may affect the 


public generally. 


ESTERN architecture has been brought before the peo- 
UG) ple of the old as well as the new world during the past 
month through the completion of the new Chicago Board of 
Trade building, and the dedicatory exercises attending that 
event so important from an architectural as well as a com- 
mercial standpoint. ‘The building which cost almost two 
millions of dollars is in its component parts and as an archi- 
tectural whole, a monument to its architect, W. W. Boying- 
ton, and those who constructed it. The three fronts of the 
structure are of massive, gray granite from the Fox Island, 
Maine, quarries. The design is Gothic in conception, and 
with its nine stories of extraordinary height and a tower over 
three hundred feet high, it is an example of enduring 
strength and solid masonry such as the West has never before 
beheld. The success of its architect is nowhere more re- 
markable than in the fact that there is no solid rock to build 
upon, but that each foot of Chicago soil in the locality of 
this building covers a veritable quagmire, and he who builds 
wisely must carefully weigh each column and pier, knowing 
that an unequal balance will wreck his structure, especially if 
built as massively as this. 
7. the erection of the Chicago Board of Trade build- 

ing has served another architectural purpose. It has 
promoted the construction of great office buildings, and given 
to Chicago architects the opportunity for designing and erect- 
ing grand and elaborately conceived structures, the example of 
which will not allow of deterioration but will educate the 
public in the direction of permanent architecture, leaving 
ephemeral and hasty building a thing of the past and pro- 
moting, not only in this city but in all the large cities of the 
different states, a desire to construct for the future centuries 
as well as for present needs. Already has this become notice- 
able in neighboring cities, and though the architect may not 
be always equal to the conception, and, as in too many cases 
in the past, the massive building becomes a massive ruin 
almost before completion, because of the inexperience of the 
builders, the parsimony of those for whom it is erected or 
other causes, still the grand fact will remain and be year by 
year demonstrated that we have architects whose genius is equal 
to every demand, and like this grand pile that stands the 
center of western wealth and commerce, will not fall short of 
the needs of the hour. 
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Recent Progress in House Drainage and Plumbing. 
BY WM. PAUL GERHARD, CIVIL ENGINEER, 


MONG the many practical and utilitarian details of interior con- 

struction tending to increase the comfort and convenient arrange- 

ment of houses, none occupy a more important position than those 
relating to the fixtures, traps and pipes which introduce and distribute into 
our buildings a supply of pure water for household use, and afterward re- 
move from them the liquid and semi-fluid foul wastes, designated by the 
general term house sewage. ur modern homes present, in the vast 
number of pipes of all sizes, kinds and character which traverse them in all 
directions, not only across the basement or cellar, but also fiom cellar to 
garret, an appearance quite different from the houses built by our ances- 
tors a century or more ago. A modern residence fairly abounds with 
pipes for the conveyance and distribution of illuminating gas into rooms 
and halls; with hot and cold water pipes; with pipes for heating pur- 
poses, carrying steam from boilers or returning to them condensed water; 
with channels or conduits carrying fresh air into the cellar, to the heating 
apparatus, or directly into living or sleeping rooms; with flues and regis- 
ters for the admission of pure, warm air, ventilating flues for the removal 
of vitiated air, and chimneys for carrying off smoke from the combustion of 
fuel; with speaking tubes, telephone wires, tubes inclosing wires for elec- 
tric bells and for electric lighting; and finally with waste and vent, soil and 
drain pipes for the removal of household wastes from plumbing appliances, 
which are scattered in all directions over the principal floors of the house. 

These are what the tempting language of the advertisements of shrewd 
real estate agents or speculative builders comprise under the term “ modern 
improvements,’ and the minds of American householders have been accus- 
tomed to the latter to such an extent that even small houses rarely remain 
without some of the above named comfort-promoting arrangements, and 
that a much higher price is willingly paid for the purchase or lease of a 
building well provided with them. Of course, with apparatus of all sorts 
and kinds in a house, requiring intelligent care and frequent inspection, 
but generally left to be manipulated by ordinary servants, and with the still 
prevalent custom of having much of the work concealed, partly or wholly, 
in walls, partitions, or between, floor-beams, repairs are apt to be numerous, 
disagreeable and costly; and to avoid them, even in the early days of the 
introduction of such improvements, architects, builders and owners rarely 
failed to specify certain requirements, or neglected to make use of certain 
tests, to assure themselves that the pipes intended to convey water, steam, 
hot air, fire and smoke, and illuminating gas, were tightly jointed so as to 
prevent the unwelcome or unwholesome escape of any of their contents 
into the house. 

But, with sewer pipes, soil and vent pipes, fixtures and traps, the usual 
practice has been different, the requirements in the majority of instances 
being less stringent, the danger arising from defective work being disre 
garded or overlooked through ignorance, indifference and folly, and the 
owner being less inclined to spend a sufficient amount of money for such 
work, except so far, perhaps, as the desire went to make a handsome dis- 
play of richly decorated bowls, plated or gilt faucets, and elaborate orna- 
mental woodwork, corresponding in style and elegance to the artistic 
decoration and interior finish of the rooms and the richly adorned outside 
of the building. It was idle, in those days, to attempt to speak to builders 
of a sanzfary arrangement of plumbing work. Architects, consequently, 
paid the subject less attention than it rightfully demanded. 

3ut the world moves, and, although progress in the art of properly 
draining houses seems to have been rather slow, yet in the last few years a 
decided change for the better has been noticeable. A stir was made in 
the interest of healthful homes and healthy living, largely by the dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge on the subject through newspapers, popular 
magazines, pamphlets and health reports. The indifference of the public 
gradually vanished, sanitary laws began to be better understood, the evil 
influence upon health of faulty plumbing work became apparent, a loud 
demand for healthful houses arose, sanitary surroundings were eagerly 
sought for, and the consequence was that architects, to meet the wishes of 
their clients, were obliged to give the subject some thought and attention. 
Builders, in their turn, were not slow to guard their pecuniary interest by, 
at least, a superficial endeavor to offer what the public demanded, and 
hereafter sanz/ary plumbing and sanitary heating became the leading 
features of many advertisements of speculative house-builders. 

The greatest step forward, however, was made, when in our large 
cities plumbing work became subject to board of health rules and regu- 
lations. At first there was, as might have been expected, considerable ill- 
fveling against compulsory measures, especially against the intrusion of the 
ever-vigilant sanitary inspector into the interior of private houses. The 
sacredness of personal rights, as embraced in the old saying, “‘ My house 
is my castle,” was apparently violated. But a moment’s consideration of 
the vast multitude of houses built as cheaply as possible, to sell or to rent as 


profitably as possible, will convince any one how necessary such inspection 


must be. By way of digression, we would like to see a similar inspection 
enforced by law regarding the fireproof construction of buildings. Dwell 
ings and apartment houses are frequently sold or rented as fireproof, 
when in reality they are little better than tinder-boxes, falling a quick and 
easy prey to the flames of a once started conflagration. The beneficial 
effect of plumbing laws extends principally te the vast number of house- 
holders and families in large cities, who are compelled to live in hired 
dwellings, apartments or tenements, and who cannot protect themselves 
against preventible sickness due to unsanitary surroundings, in particular 
to defective drainage. 

The standard of plumbing work in such buildings, where all items of 
expense are apt to be reduced toa minimum, became appreciably improved 
and the condition of healthfulness increased, by giving its control to a 
board of health. Even if no other good results had followed the enforce- 
ment of rules and the official inspection of all work in new buildings, the 
single measure, compelling the owner of each new house to file plans and 
specifications clearly showing and describing the system of plumbing to be 
introduced into the building, had a wholesome effect upon the manner in 
which such work, henceforth, was to be handled by architects as well as 
plumbers. Since no work could be commenced in any building before 
the plans and specifications filed had been approved by the board of 
health, the subject of drainage and plumbing received its share of proper 
attention at an early stage of the construction of the building. 

The benefits derived from these measures have, it is true, by no means 
remained without some drawbacks, which, though not necessarily fatal to 
the results, still, to some extent, hinder as rapid a progress as might have 
been expected. To these I desire to make a brief allusion. So far as 
owners are concerned, we now often find too much reliance placed 
on their part in the supervision exerted by boards of health. Even with 
a multitude of efficient inspectors in their employ, this supervision must, of 
necessity, be very general only, and with the still universal tendency of 
covering up and Lurying out of sight those “ unsightly pipes and fixtures” 
much defective work may escape the eye of an argus-eyed and faithful 
inspector. ‘There is, moreover, in every plumbing job a chance for much 
botched work, not necessarily involving a violation of any plumbing regu 
lation. On the other hand, since many points relating to house drainage 
are yet disputed, it cannot be expected that plumbing regulations will 
become perfect for some time to come. Even the most complete regula- 
tions which I have seen contain certain rules and requirements which 
appear to me to be of doubtful value. Considerations toward manufac- 
turers of plumbing goods will generally prevent boards of health from 
prohibiting the use of appliances which all sanitarians have long ago con- 
demned, Again, it is obvious that such general regulations must be quite 
inadequate and incomplete when applied to work in very large and ex- 
tensive structures. They cannot include rules regarding all the details of 
the work, for, as is natural, board of health laws can only insist upon and 
enforce a certain minimum of improvements. 

As regards architects, judging from a somewhat extensive personal 
experience with a number of plumbing specifications, with which I came 
in contact during the last few years through the practice of my profession, 
much improvement is noticeable, together with a desire to keep well in- 
formed about the progress in the principles and the practice of house 
drainage. Yet the majority of their specifications continue to be written 
in a fashion-like manner, without sufficient attention to the details and to 
improved methods and appliances, and failing to lay proper stress upon 
the quality of the materials, upon the workmanship required, and upon 
proper and stringent tests regarding the pipe system. Nor is the inspec 
tion of such work a thorough one, and the testing of the pipe system by 
pressure, if specified, is rarely insisted upon by architects. In those cities 
where boards of health require the filing of plans and_ specifications, it 
became customary with architects to use blank specifications, printed and 
furnished by the health board, which contain as a guide the essential 
requirements, the blank spaces in them being simply filled out by archi- 
tects, who would add a few additional requirements in writing. I do not 
know whether or not the use of such blank specifications is made com- 
pulsory, in which case no blame could fall upon architects for using them. 
What I do know is that such specifications, as applied to a large building, 
must necessarily be quite incomplete, insufficient and imperfect, and often 
appear unsystematic in the arrangement of the subject matter. 

The object of a house drainage system has long been understood to be 
to remove from dwellings at once, and as thoroughly as possible, all liquid 
waste matters before they undergo decomposition and emit unwholesome 
gases of putrefaction. In its widest meaning the term ‘“ house drainage ”’ 
is made to include the removal of surface water from roofs and yards, as 
well as of subsoil water from the ground upon which a building is erected. 
Strictly speaking, we should distinguish between dratnage and sewerage of 
a building, the former term referring to the removal of all clear water 
(roof water, surface water, subsoil water), the latter to that of fouled waters 


from the household (sewage}. It is often of very great importance to keep 
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the one separate from the other, as, for instance, in the case of isolated 
country houses, where sewage is conveyed by tightly jointed sewer pipes 
to a flush tank or other tight receptacle, from which it is disposed of by 
irrigation or sub-surface irrigation upon or underneath lawns or grass lands, 
while subsoil water is removed by ofen jointed land drains to the nearest 
watercourse, brook or open ditch. A third system of pipes generally car- 
ries, in the case of rural dwellings, the rain falling upon the roof into a 
tight cistern or tank for clean water. With city houses it is sometimes, 
though not often, feasible to carry out the same separation, at least as far 
as the subsoil water is concerned, provided a special line of subsoil drains 
has been laid in the street in the same trench with the sewer. As a rule, 
in the case of narrow city lots, one outlet is common to the drain and the 
house sewer, but it is one of the most important duties of those who advise 
in such matters to consider the best means for safely disconnecting the 
open-jointed tiles from the house or street sewer, to prevent the back flow 
of sewage and—still more important—of sewer gas from the house sewer 
into the drains, from where it would easily diffuse into the cellar and rise 
into the upper floors of a house. 

‘The removal of subsoil water, or at least the permanent lowering of its 
water level to secure dryness of the house, is equal in importance, from a 
sanitary point of view, to a proper system of house sewerage and plumbing. 
It is best accomplished by lines of small-sized, common, porous land drains, 
Jaid at least two feet below the cellar floor, with open joints, protected 
by a collar, wrapping paper or muslin against chokage from dirt, all de- 
livering into a main drain, sloping toward the outlet, either a gutter in the 
road, an open ditch or water course, or else the sewer in the street. In 
the former case no further protection is needed at the outlet, except a 
strong, fixed grating to prevent the entrance of mice or rats. Where subsoil 
water is discharged into sewers an efficient disconnection should be pro- 
vided by a deep-seal water trap, kept constantly filled by some automatic 
device in connection with the water supply of the house. 

In advising clients in regard to subsoil drainage, I generally call their 
attention to a few points regarding healthy house-construction, not strictly 
belonging to, but intimately connected with, the ventilation and drainage 
of dwellings, and which in most cases remain unheeded by architects and 
builders. I refer to the perfect isolation of the house from the ground 
upon which it stands, and from the water and air contained in the pores of 
the soil. It is not enough to provide for subsoil drainage under the house ; 
its walls are frequently exposed to moisture, or even water veins penetrated 
in digging trenches for foundations. Dampness of walls is of frequent 
occurrence in cheaply built houses as well as the better class of houses 
where no attention is paid to such apparently insignificant details. Again, 
the damp vapor of ground air and frequently unhealthy exhalations from 
polluted soils would constantly rise into the cellar, especially if assisted in 
their upward passage by the so-called ‘suction ’’ of house chimneys, unless 
provision is made for a thorough isolation of the cellar from the ground 
below by a tight cellar floor, which at the same time will prevent the rise 
of subsoil water. Asphaltum has proved a most valuable material for 
foundation walls, damp-proof courses, as well as for the cellar floor, and 
efficiently accomplishes this much to be desired complete isolation. 

A safe drainage of the subsoil being arranged for, we must next pro- 
vide for the speedy and complete removal of the house sewage, consisting 
of waste water from flushing urinals and water-closets, together with human 
excrements and urine, of dirty water from personal ablutions in washbow]s 
and all forms of bathing tubs, of chamber slops, of foul laundry water and 
water used for rinsing cooking vessels and cleaning dishes. The amount 
of sewage will be largely increased at times if the rainwater falling upon 
the roof and upon paved areas and court-yards is also admitted into the 
house sewer. Whether this should be done or not will depend upon the 
system of sewerage existing in any place, but even where the street sewers 
are designed to carry and to ultimately receive more or less rainfall, the 
question arises whether it is better to have within the house a single system 
or a double set of pipes, one for sewage and another for rainwater. This 
cannot be decided in a general way, for it becomes necessary to take into 
consideration the special conditions of each building. This much may, 
however, be stated, that it is preferable to keep the vertical pipes leading 
the water from the roof separate from vertical soil or waste pipes. 

In a brief article on the subject it is, of course, impossible to refer to 
the many details of plumbing, and I must, necessarily, restrict myself to a 
statement of the leading requirements and general principles governing the 
planning and arrangement of such work. What, in the light of present 
detinite knowledge of the subject, I consider as essential and as applicable 
without modification to all classes of buildings, to the drainage and sewer- 
age of both the largest and most expensive mansion and the smallest city 
house or suburban cottage, may be summarized as follows : 

I should use within a building metal pipes only, principally iron pipes, 
with the exception of the short branch waste and supply pipes, which may 


be of lead. I should commence with the iron drain at least five feet be- 


yond the foundation walls so as to make sure against breakage by settle- 


ment of walls, and to further guard against the latter serious calamity I 
should always advise to turn a relieving arch across the wall where the 
pipe passes out. In the case of country houses with a water supply derived 
from a well in the vicinity of the house, I should advise carrying the house 
sewer of iron to a point well beyond the probable limits of the drainage 
area of the well. I should recommend to use, even in those houses where 
due regard to economy must be had, extra heavy pipes of uniform thickness 
and tested under pressure before use and before applying a protective 
coating of coal-tar or a similar substance, so as to avoid any imperfections 
in the pipe which may be covered up by the enameling or other process. 
I should also insist, at a later stage of the work, upon a proper test of the 
pipe joints in order to make sure that the whole svstem is air-tight as well 
as water-tight beyond any doubt. I should advise to use a diameter of 
only four inches for the main pipe of a single house of ordinary size, and 
should restrict the size of the main drain of larger buildings to six inches, 
preferring to arrange two or more systems of six-inch main sewers for the 
largest institutions in place of an eight or ten-inch pipe. 

I should, wherever possible, banish all plumbing fixtures from the cellar 
floor, in order to carry the house drain in plain sight along one of the cellar 
walls, or else suspended from the cellar beams. I should give the pipes in 
the cellar all the fall possible, in order to insure a good cleansing velocity 
of the flow in the main pipe, and wherever the needed fall could not be 
obtained, I should advocate the use of flushing tanks of some kind at the 
head of the drains. I should suggest to strongly support the main drain 
and its branches by brick piers, placed at suitable intervals, and especially 
at the junction of all upright pipes, and would take care to have all junctions 
made with Y branches instead of T branches, and all changes from the 
direct line made with curves of an easy sweep. I should recommend the 
use of cleaning handholes, at intervals, along the main line, at junctions, 
bends, and near traps, but I should also strongly counsel the thorough and 
tight closing of all such inspection openings. 

I should carry all upright soil pipes, and all lines of waste pipes, in the 
straightest practicable course, and with as few elbows as possible, up to, 
and through the roof, and should advise making this extension, in no case, 
less than four, and preferably six, inches diameter, to provide a free outlet 
above the roof. This outlet I should carry well above the roof line, and 
should keep it as far away as possible from any chimney flue, ventilating- 
shafts, dormer windows, etc. I should earnestly and firmly insist upon a 
copious and constant circulation of fresh air through all drain, soil, waste 
and vent pipes, and should, with this end in view, provide a suitably large 
inlet for air, at the lowest point of the system, and extend all pipes at least 
full size above the roof, doing away entirely with any ventilators, cowls, 
caps, or, worst of all, return bends, covering the mouths of pipes. If there 
is ground to fear an accidental or malicious obstruction of the pipes, I would 
urge the use of only a wire netting, or a common leader guard inserted into 
the pipe mouth, or else I would extend the pipes sufficiently high to keep 
out of reach of mischievous persons. 

I should recommend locating all fixtures as much as possible in vertical 
groups, 1n order to get a straight, simple, and direct arrangement of soil 
and waste pipes, and to reduce the length of branch waste pipes, thereby 
securing a more thorough and direct discharge of fixtures. I should never 
use a soil pipe larger than four inches inside diameter, even for the greatest 
possible number of fixtures, and should limit the size of upright waste pipes 
for sinks, basins or baths to two inches. 

Regarding plumbing appliances, my advice would always, even in the 
case of the most costly residences, consist, for obvious reasons, in reducing 
their number, and consequently the amount of plumbing work, as much as 
practicable, and to avoid placing fixtures in spare rooms, where they would 
not be constantly used. I should, further, recommend to locate all fixtures 
in well lighted and well ventilated rooms, thereby insuring a proper use, 
and a better care of the appliances. I should abolish all plumbing from 
sleeping-rooms, confining the same to the bathroom, the kitchen, the laun- 
dry, the pantry, and to well lighted closets. Although the subject of warm- 
ing and ventilation cannot be here considered, yet I should insist upon a 
proper and constant change of air in the bathrooms and water-clo:ets. This 
involves the introduction and thorough diffusion of an ample supply of 
pure air from outside, moderately warmed (in our climate during at least 
seven months of the year), not only to increase the comfort of the bath- 
room, but also to prevent the freezing of supply pipes, or standing water in 
traps. It also requires the removal of the foul air, which can be attained in a 
simple, yet efficient manner, by arranging a gas-burner in an outlet-flue of 
ample size. These are matters which begin to be better understood in the 
construction of houses, but I desire to call attention to a defect which I 
have frequently noticed in otherwise well ventilated houses, namely, that 
where a strong suction exists from the outlet-flues or chimney-places_pro- 
vided in rooms, halls, or staircases, the supply of air, and sometimes 
noisome odors, are frequently drawn from a bathroom or slop-closet. 
Hence it should be borne in mind, in arranging a general system of house- 
ventilation, that the ventilation of apartments containing water-closets, 
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urinals, slop-hoppers, or other fixtures, requires special attention, and that 
to be effective and reliable there should, preferably, be a constant movement 
of air from the other parts of a house toward and into the bathroom ; in other 
words, it is of prime importance to arrange a well drawing outlet-flue in a 
bathroom or water-closet apartment, which would tend to create a slight 
vacuum in said room. Sufficient air being thus constantly removed, fresh 
air will easily come in to take its place, provided it is admitted in ample 
quantity into the other parts of a house. Where a building is ventilated by 
plenum ventilation, it is better not to include bathrooms or water-closet 
apartments in such a system. 

It should be the aim to have the whole plumbing work arranged as sim- 
ply as possible. Supply-pipes must always be so located that they will not 
freeze in cold weather, and it is preferable to keep them away from outside 
walls, unless special protection is given them. Householders, having lived 
during a winter in an exposed country house, are always ready to appreciate 
measures tending to the protection of water-pipes against frost. 

Whenever I am left untrammeled by prejudice I always arrange all 
plumbing work in an open manner, leaving all appliances, traps, supply 
and waste pipes exposed to view. The advantages gained hereby are two- 
fold. In the first place, I secure a better and more thorough workmanship 
of those parts of the work which, being usually tightly boxed up, are very 
apt to be less carefully finished, and this is true not only of the plumber’s 
work, but also of that of the carpenter. From a sanitary point of view, and 
likewise for other reasons, it is quite important to have all those unsightly 
holes where pipes pass through floors and ceilings tightly and permanently 
closed, to prevent diffusion of air from one story to another. I recently 
examined a bathroom in an apartment house, where at each cold spell such 
a violent draft was rising through a pipe channel leading from the cold 
basement to the upper floors, along the soil and supply pipes, as to com- 
pletely chill and cause the freezing up of the water in the pipes, much to 
the annoyance of the house owner, who could hardly get along without the 
plumber as soon as the thermometer would reach the freezing point, yet 
the plumbing in this building was done “in accordance with all the board 
of health rules” and had successfully passed inspection. 

A second advantage obtained by leaving plumbing work fully exposed 
to view is that there is a better circulation of air around the fixtures, that 
the cleaning and scouring operations of servants are much facilitated, that 
all parts of the work are easily accessible and readily inspected, and that 
repairs are less frequent, and if required, that there is little or no tearing 
up of woodwork, floors, and base boards. An open arrangement also aids 
in enlightening the anxious minds of some householders concerning the 
‘hidden mysteries of plumbing work.’? What is true of plumbing fixtures 
is, of course, equally applicable to the system of pipes in a dwelling. I 
strongly advise keeping all pipes outside of walls or partitions, locating 
them, where possible, in closets or in inferior rooms. ‘This enables one to 
inspect at any time any pipe joints or to readily reach any stop-cock or 
valve, should it be necessary to shut off the water from any pipe. I gen- 
erally dispense with unsightly lead safes under fixtures, believing that with 
the open arrangement a leakage cannot remain unnoticed for a sufficient 
length of time to work serious harm, especially where floors and walls (to 
the usual height of wainscoting) in kitchens and bathrooms are made 
water tight, and finished in tiles, plain or ornamental, or in simple /exrazzo 
work. If required I arrange a drip pipe to remove any water from leak- 
age, which pipes must always be kept entirely disconnected from any soil 
or waste pipe. 

As to the fixtures proper, I should select, for an inexpensive cottage as 
well as for a luxuriously furnished city residence, those of a simple char- 
acter, with a smooth and non-absorbent surface, the exact material of the 
fixtures often being mainly a question of cost. For water-closets, slop- 
hoppers and _ urinals, which latter, however, I avoid in private houses, I 
should give preference to those with a small fouling surface, made in glass 
or in earthenware. I recommend, of course, using water-closets without 
any mechanism or moving parts liable to get out of order. I would, 
wherever I could, avoid the use of fixtures requiring a hidden overflow 
pipe. Bathtubs of all kinds, washbowls, pantry sinks, water-closets and 
urinals may now be had of such a form and construction as to do away 
entirely with concealed overflow channels, which are often the cause of 
annoying odors. 

I should locate fixtures as near as practicable along a soil or waste pipe, 
to avoid the always objectionable branch wastes under floors, and vertically 
above each other, to reduce the number of pipe stacks, and should aim to 
give to each fixture an independent and direct discharge into the vertical 
pipe. I should insist upon the separate, safe and secure trapping of every 
fixture and should prefer, if they were obtainable, as they no doubt will be 
at a future day, self-cleansing traps, placed as close to the outlet of fixtures 


as possible and made entirely of glass, with the water seal fully exposed. 
I should make arrangements to secure to each fixture in a building an 
ample and never-failing supply of water. In the case of water-closets, 
slop-hoppers and urinals, I should always use a separate flushing cistern, 


while as regards the other fixtures I should give preference to those 
arranged and constructed in a manner so as to constitute in themselves a 
small flush tank, thus securing by their quick discharge (through outlets 
larger than commonly in use) a thorough cleansing and scouring of the 
waste pipe serving them. I should never have a direct connection between 
any water cistern, a refrigerator or ice-chest in a house and the drains or 
soil pipes, and I should guard with particular care the purity of the supply 
for drinking purposes. 

I have, as far as the space at my disposal permits, outlined the leading 
requirements of a proper system of house drainage, and I confidently be- 
lieve that, wherever they are conscientiously followed, satisfactory results 
cannot fail to be secured. 

A few points, however, have not been referred to. There is, for 
instance, the “trap on the main drain” question, which is still agitating 
the minds of many. I do not feel inclined to be dogmatic about it, for in 
my own practice I have never followed an iron rule, but have, on the con- 
trary, in each special case, carefully considered and weighed the circum- 
stances and conditions affecting the question. I always use a trap on the 
line of the drain, if the latter discharges into a cesspool or any form of tank 
in which sewage is stored for some length of time. I generally advise the 
use of a trap where the house drain connects with a foul sewer, as in the 
majority of cases in our large cities. If I use a trap, I should insist upon 
having it easy of access (but not so as to be exposed to freezing), and 
provided with proper cleaning handholes. When a house drains into a 
street sewer, forming part of a well planned general system of well flushed 
sewers, ventilated by open soil-pipes in the houses, constructed under 
supervision of a competent engineer, I should not object to the omission 
of the trap, always provided the work in the house is thoroughly well done. 
Where the owner would not mind the additional expense, I should, prob 
ably, prefer to arrange for the ventilation of the sewer by a pipe carried up 
to the roof, along the outside of the house, thus preserving a complete dis- 
connection of the house interior from the sewer. Wherever I use a trap, I 
should also arrange a fresh air inlet, to induce a current through the soil- 
pipe system. I should, however, strongly advise my clients not to termi- 
nate the inlet in a box in the sidewalk, covered with a grating, as is so 
often done, which grating frequently becomes obstructed and closed in 
winter time. Norshould I carry the fresh air pipe up to the roof. Where 
to arrange the inlet is a matter which can be determined only in each 
special case, and which ought never to be restricted by a hard and fast rule, 
often entirely defeating the purpose for which the inlet was established. 

The question of material most suitable for drains, soil pipes, waste and 
supply pipes has not been alluded to, nor have I, in my above recommend- 
ations, referred to the many kinds of water seal and mechanical traps, 
advocated to exclude sewer air from the fixtures. I do not feel disposed 
to enter into a discussion of the merits and disadvantages of the “ venting ”’ 
of traps, the chief object of which is to prevent siphonage. Experiments 
have established, with a sufficient degree of certainty, the fact that the self- 
cleansing S-, P-, or running traps, cannot be depended upon always to retain 
their water seal against siphonage, unless air is admitted at the crown and 
sewer side of the trap, by a so-called “back-air” pipe, of ample size. 
Consequently, I should not use such traps without providing such protec- 
tion as the back-air pipe affords. Later experiments have shown that an 
air pipe is not a reliable protection in a@// cases, especially where fixtures are 
not in constant use, as it furthers the evaporation of the water in traps. 
That it increases the cost of plumbing, and hinders simplicity of arrange- 
ment must be conceded by all. It offers, undoubtedly, certain advantages 
in many instances, but there may be cases where the disadvantages would 
predominate. It remains, then, to be decided, only after a thorough and 
intelligent consideration of all conditions, whether a seal retaining water- 
seal trap, safe against back pressure, siphonage or other influence, may not 
be preferable. ‘The question cannot, in my judgment, be decided in an off- 
hand way. Being of grave moment for the safety of the inmates of a 
house, the question of trapping should receive an earnest, thoughtful and 
unprejudiced consideration. Unfortunately, discussions on this point, in 
sanitary and architectural journals, have not always been divested of 
useless and much to be deprecated personalities. 

As with traps, I also prefer to omit, purposely, the description of any 
special plumbing fixtures. There are now a number of each kind in the 
market, possessing merits and giving satisfaction, which a judicious house 
owner may select, guided by the above hints. 

In conclusion, it must always be borne in mind, that no system of 
plumbing or drainage will work forever, without proper care, attention and 
periodical inspection ; that stagnation of water or air must be avoided in drain, 
soil and vent-pipes, as well as in traps ; that the water in the latter should be 
frequently changed ; and that, in the tight jointing, safe trapping and con- 
stant ventilation of pipes, together with the frequent flushing and thorough 
cleansing of fixtures, consist the principal safeguards of a proper system of 
house drainage and plumbing against entrance and diffusion of noxious 


sewer gas. 
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the time ol 
the founding of ‘Tangier. Rome 
was yet to be born, and the ittle 
\frican city was to pass the period 
of its highest prosperity before the 
Roman eagles should be able to 


fly in safety beyond the walls 


which kept the barbaric hordes 
from devouring the tender body 
of the future mistress of the 
world, ‘Tangier, old and feeble 
while the civilized world was yet 
young, has time and again fallena 
prey to contending barbarisms and 
civilizations. Now Morocco claims 
what little vital force remains to 
the city. The city today is in 
teresting chiefly as a relic of past 
ages and has been an expensive 
ple e of bric-a-brac in the cabinets 
of many a powerful nation 
langier rises in terraces back 
from the bay. To the right and 
left the ground is higher, while a 
valley leads gently down from 
the market place beyond the walls 
to the principal water gate near 
the custom house on the shore. 
Up this valley runs the principal 
street, which becomes so blinded 
by the glare of the white walls on 
either hand that it can go straight 
but fora few yards, when it sud 
denly staggers off at an angle 


and takes a zig-zag course till it 


A 
} 


reaches the door of the principal 
mosque, where, being dignified 
with the title of ‘square,’ it 
travels circumspectly for quite a 


few paces ; just till it reaches the 


were stretched out to protect and shelter her. 


ut one other city now known to us existed at 


an irregular courtyard and overshadowed by a tall tower set in brilliant 


glazed tiles. Portions of this quaint pile of buildings tell plainly of the 


aia times when Rome held sway to the western border of the world, when 

fangier was a Roman military post; and other newer, though still old, 
the African side the land portions tell sorrowful tales of expulsion and exile, and echo faintly, very 
faintly, the happiness of old Moorish life on the plains and hills of Gran- 


smiling face, from the dark ada. The architecture of the city calls but for a passing glance. The 


rises gently, with bright and 
water into which it flung itself © Moors have never decorated their dwellings here as they did in Spain. 
It may be that their residence in Tangier is regarded as temporary, for the 
Moors of Tangier are lineal descendants of the Moors of Granada, and 


still keep the keys of the houses from which their fathers were driven, and 


so precipitously from Gibral- 
ter’s lofty, frowning rock. It 


could not have been long 


after the dive was first made still hope to regain and occupy the lost possessions. The houses are in 


that Tangier, though then — general poor one-storied affairs with no openings to the street other than 


called by another name, came — the door. Now and then there is a second story overhanging nearly or 


down to the seaside to wel- quite the entire width of the street, which averages about six feet. All 


come the new land, and architectural decoration is contined to the faézo and to the interior. The 


settled herself snugly down — roofs are flat and white, and the houses, as they climb up toward the castle, 
between the arms which — seem like the steps of an immense irregular stairway leading to the den 
of some giant in the fortress above. The light of early morning will dis- 


close the forms of sleeping natives stretched out on mats on the roofs. 
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café, though, from which point it 
resumes its zig-zag journey to the 
market place. 

his erratic thoroughfare stag- 
gers along under the load of an 
awful name, which, translated into 
English, signifies the principal 
street. This is the only passage 
bearing a name, and I do not 
well see how the others could 
keep one, for they would lose it, 
as they lose themselves at every 
corner or under some dark arch 
way. 

On the high ground to the 


right stands the castle. This 





name is applied to a group of \ 


public buildings, clustered abot 
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3 . , SS ameeeecses backed negroes push the burden and the mule along. It 


| is a common sight to see a little mule which one would 
} think had hardly strength to carry its own head, staggering 
up a steep narrow street, supporting on its back a cask 
large enough to contain the mule itself, together with three 
or four negroes who are aiding the little animal in its task. 
Tangier is the principal seaport of the empire. The 
bulk of the trade is with Gibralter. The garrison of this 
rocky fortress, as well as the inhabitants of the thriving city 
at its base, receive their supplies from this African town. 
The country round about Tangier is highly productive, and 
for miles toward the interior orange and olive orchards 
stretch, in almost perpetual bloom, while fruits and veg- 
etables develop and mature in abundance, requiring little or 
no care or training. So Tangier is a good market town, 
and the “place’’ just outside the walls at the head of the 
principal street, presents an extremely interesting and _pic- 
turesque, as well as busy, appearance on market days. ‘This 
spot is the starting and stopping point for caravans to and 
from the interior, and ‘ships of the desert’’ are moored 
about on all sides. ‘The mode of anchoring a “ship’’ is 
peculiar. <A fore leg is bent double at the knee and kept 
in that position by means of a cord wound around the leg 
just above the knee joint. The “ship” thus hampered with 
cordage gets under headway with difficulty, and is practically 
anchored. Besides the camels, every other manner of beast 
of burden from the stupid, stunted mule to the spirited 
Arabian charger, is to be found, And then the people. 
Here is an interesting study from more than one standpoint. 
There is the bronzed featured Moor with the dignified bearing 
of one who has come of a long line of noble ancestry, wrapped 
in a white camel’s hair garment, which probably belonged to 
his great grandfather, or which was in the family, it may be, 
before his time. Then, there is the Moor of low estate and 
the Riffian in rags and tatters, still with a fair share of 
dignity. There are negroes with ebonized limbs with a 
polish produced by a great amount of friction and no water, 
| except what little may have accidentally spattered on them 


as they carried drink from the well under the walls to the 
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The privilege of sleeping on the roof is accorded only to the householder 
and his family; the servants and slaves sleep in the streets, which were 
made, it would seem, just sufficiently wide for their accommodation. A 
night pedestrian in ‘Tangier generally carries a lantern in front of him at 
the end of a long pole, otherwise he would be apt to bring to a sudden 
climax some Moorish snore—though the Moors are rather quiet sleepers— 
or would get his feet tangled up in the hair of a sleeping Riffian. his 
matter of servants in the streets is quite peculiar. You see a hole in a 
wall, and just across the street are the servants, some stretched out at full 
length, some with their backs up against the neighboring walls, and some 
with their feet against their master’s houses, while their heads are on the 
other side of the way, all, however, watching the hole in the wall. Now 
and then a figure appears at the opening from the inside, and at a motion 
or a word from it, one of the dozen vagabonds starts up and goes off on 
a trot to execute the order or perform the required service, and having com- 
pleted his task comes back and drops into place again. 

Now, when one is wealthy and has a great body of servants, it is more 
or less difficult to pass the house at night without seriously interfering with 
someones’ slumber. The dogs, too (not the Christians, but the real four- 
legged dogs), are privileged to sleep in the streets, and in general it is safer 
to step on a servant than on a dog. 

Then, as to the Riffians—well, the Riffians do not belong to the Moor- 
ish upper tendom. The name these people bear and our English name 
ruffian are, it is said, closely related. In Tangier this fact would nct 
speak well for our ruffian. These Riffians expect sooner or later to enter 
paradise, and, outside of being very good, do what they can to effect an 
entrance. ‘They cultivate a lock of hair, just above and behind the right 
ear; this particular lock is never cut; the remainder of the hair is always 
closely cropped. The belief is, that at the last day the right hand of the 
gathering-in angel will sweep down and, clutching the lock of hair, will 
jerk the owner into heaven. They do not care to sail in on untroubled 
seas; their desire is to be jerked in. As to the head gear and future 
hopes of the Riffianess I cannot say. All one sees of her is the shapely 
ankle and the piercing black eyes. 

The sleepers in the streets need not fear being disturbed by a wheel. 
I do not think there is a wheel in Tangier. In case of heavy burdens 
mules offer the necessary resistance to the force of gravity, while broad- 


burdensome, and are often effective in wear. There are to 
be found the Jew merchants who are just as little given to the use of water 
as a cleansing agent as are the negroes, and whose clothes are as brilliant 
and varied as they are voluminous. ‘There are Moorish soldiers and 
Arabian sailors and Moors from the interior, in brilliant oriental garb. 
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Phe rich colors and polished skins gleam in the intense sunlight so that 
the picture is fairly burned upon the retina. 

After gazing on this living picture from an eminence near at hand, I 
descended into the throng to study human nature and to hunt for the booth 
whereat the finest fruit might be purchased. The second part of my mis- 
sion was satisfactorily accomplished. I found the fruit, and in exchange 
for a considerable quantity laid down a Spanish silver piece worth about 
twenty cents. The merchant commenced counting out change from a large 
basket of coins. Before he had counted many moments I saw that in 
order to reach my hotel with the fruit and the change I must have the 
services of a strong man or a mule, or both, and as that would cost more 
than the change amounted to (what that was I never knew) I concluded 
to leave the money and carry the fruit myself. 

Although Tangier is a seaport and an important one, its dock facilities 
are rather limited. Rarely are there more than two vessels of any con- 
siderable tonnage anchored off the town onthe same day. ‘The cargo is 
transported to and from the large vessels in small boats. The water is so 
shallow that these small boats cannot approach very near to the shore, so 


go is transported to and from them on the backs of porters. For- 
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the car 
merly passengers were transferred in the same manner, but it was de- 
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cidedly displeasing to the Moor to carry a “Christian dog” on his back, 
so a short time ago a light landing stage was built out for the convenience of 
those who were averse to taking off shoes and stockings and wading ashore. 

As Morocco is tributary to no Christian nation, Mohammedan laws and 
traditions are in full force. More or less antipathy exists toward foreigners. 
The mosques, which in Algiers and other provinces may be visited by 
Christians, are here closed to all but the faithful. An inquisitive stranger 
can tell about how many of the faithful are at their devotions by counting 
the pairs of shoes left at the doorway, for the Moor never wears his shoes 
into the mosque, nor in fact does he in the café or the dwelling, and he 
never presses a shod foot upon a rug or carpet. Religious fanaticism and 
superstition have a strong hold on these people Their money and the 
portals of their houses bear a stamped image of some object, as a star or 
a hand, which is to keep away evil spirits. I nearly depopulated a café 
one day by innocently persisting in sketching the interior and its occupants. 
It is just as well that I did not understand the mumbled words of some of 
the retiring “faithful,” for IT probably would have heard nothing to my 
advantage. ‘Telegraph and railroad are still unknown, and probably will 
never get foothold on this benighted shore, and another hundred years will 
he apt to find ‘Tangier as near to civilized Europe and as far from Euro- 


pean civilization as this year has found it. 


Recent Fireproof Building in Chicago. 


BY FP. B. WIGHT, 

IIE recent construction in Chicago ofa large number of fireproof 
buildings, all varying to a slight extent in the methods of construction 
and fireproofing employed, but built according to two leading systems, 

not only evinces that capitalists are now alive to the importance of depend 
ing upon something better than insurance for the protection of their 
property, but calls for an explanation of the reasons why there should be 
such an apparent divergence in the methods employed in building. 

It is only in recent years that fireprooting has assumed the dignity of a 
science. Up to five years ago, so-called fireproof buildings were erected 
by the score, but wherever they may be said to have any real fireproof 
qualities, it has been more the result of accidentally felicitous combinations 
of materials and arrangements to produce such results, than the careful 
study of the intensity of heat in burning buildings and its_effects on build- 
ing materials. ‘The earliest buildings of this class were the best of the 
public buildings at Washington and elsewhere, in which vaulted construc- 
tion was employed for floors instead of the usual wooden beam construc- 
tion. ‘The extent to which this could be used depended upon the stability 
of the walls, and it was a luxury which could enly be indulged in where 
the land was of little value compared with the cost of improvements, where 
the buildings were low in comparison with their length and breadth, and 
where ample funds were appropriated for the purpose. | The architects of 
these structures had less in view the fireproof qualities of the buildings than 
the erection of stately, massive and imposing structures to defy the ravages 
of time. There was nothing original in such constructions. They were 
repetitions of old traditions in the building art, which were supposed to be 
applicable to public buildings of the better sort. These buildings were 
generally covered with wooden roofs, and this alone shows that their 
fireproof qualities in the lower stories were accidental. Such was, and still 
is the construction of the central part of the capitol at Washington. 

Amateurs frequently love to display their erudition in the public prints, 
especially after some great tire which has been unusually destructive to life 
as well as property, by telling us that nothing but bricks will stand fire, and 
brick vaulted rooms alone are fireproof. But no one who builds for an 


income will ever waste land or money on such constructions. 


» 


About thirty years ago, when timber had commenced to be dear, and 
the wrought iron I-beam was invented simultaneously in France and Eng- 
land, America rapidly commenced to appropriate it to its own use. The 
valuable properties of cast-iron as a constructive material for the manufac- 
ture of posts, columns and short lentils, no less than the building of entire 
exteriors had just been discovered. As iron would not burn like wood, 
no one stopped to inquire further about it, but the whole world proclaimed 
it to be the fireproof building material of the future, which would enable us 
to erect “fireproof ’’ buildings without wasting land, anc with great econ- 
omy of space in every direction. Moreover it was not too expensive con- 
sidering the results supposed to be obtained. 

Cast-iron fronts were merely substitutes for brick and stone and had to 
compete against them in the market. But the popular opinion was that 
they could not burn, and that to such an extent the buildings on which 
they were used were fireproof. Hence, when several such buildings in New 
York were burned, and the fronts fell down flat on their faces in the street, 
the average newspaper reporter was greatly nonplussed and befogged in his 
graphic descriptions, and wondered how iron buildings could be burned. 

But to the credit of the architectural profession, it may be said that the 
architects did not consider cast-iron fronts to be essential to the construction 
of “fireproof” buildings. Their exteriors were made much the same as 
before, brick being preferable to stone for outer walls, except in public 
buildings where stone or marble were considered essential to their monu- 
mental character. But the interiors were filled with iron columns, iron 
girders and floors of I-beams carrying brick arches between them, the lower 
flanges, most liable to expansion in case of a fire, being entirely exposed, 
while roofs were of lighter constructions covered with corrugated sheet-iron, 
and there are many who consider these to be all that is essential in a fire- 
proof building at the present day. 

They have been practically demonstrated by numerous instances of 
costly experience to their owners to be not fireproof buildings atall. They 
are simply ¢rcombustible buildings so far as iron and bricks are used in 
them. They are combustible just so far as wood is used in them. When 
the wood is in sufficient quantities to soften and melt the iron, they are 
destructible buildings, and of the worst kind. When they burn, the 
destruction is almost absolute. One of the most costly features in this 
thoughtless system of construction is the great expense of removing the 
ruins, which consist of a tangled mass of bent, twisted and broken iron, 
mixed with bricks and other débris. ‘The expansion of the iron generally 
destroys the brickwork, which would not be the case with ordinarily good 
walls, were timber used instead of iron. 

Che combustible nature of the interior woodwork and contents of such 
buildings has always been a source of danger, and has seldom, if ever, 
entered into the calculations of those who have planned them or the inter- 
ested parties who have paid for them. This allusion brings up an important 
and fruitful subject for discussion. And to bring the matter home to my 
readers, I wish to say that I am constantly told by prominent architects, 
no less than underwriters and others directly interested in fireproof build- 
ing, that in such-and-such a building ‘there is nothing to burn,’ meaning, 
of course, very little to burn, as a reason why thorough protection, 
according to latest methods, is not necessary. The cause of this too 
popular delusion is the general want of knowledge of the intensity of fire 
in burning buildings, and even where it is proposed to make buildings 
fireproof according to the latest developed idea of protecting construction, 
this has frequently led to the use of cheaper materials and methods which 
will not withstand severe fire tests, and the omission of one or more items 
which might be fatal to the whole structure. 

No class of men are better informed on this subject than the experi- 
enced officers of our fire departments, and no class are less consulted, 
where their views will always be cheerfully given. Beyond this class, no 
one is more competent to form an opinion than he who has habitually run 
to fires. The writer feels that the first incentive to do something to stay 
the ravages of fire was received when as a boy he was drawn by natural 
curiosity into this habit, which never faltered, and afterward led to serious 
investigation, and he owes more to the suggestions of the “ fire-laddies”’ 
than to those from any other source. He has always found them modest 
in the expression of opinion, and is always glad to have their criticism of 
his own work, which has been in the main just and intelligent. They 
know better than anyone else the faults of buildings on which millions 
have been lavished to very little purpose, and they know it because it has 
been the experience of their lives to learn the practical results of intense 
heat. I do not hesitate to say that few others do know this, and that 
property owners all over the country are content with a comfortable sense 
of security, where there is little or none at all. And the reason is that the 
full destructiveness of fire is not generally realized. 

A few allusions to instances where there was something to burn may be 
appropriate right here. Before the great fire of Chicago as many as a 
dozen incombustible buildings had been erected. They were all within the 
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burned district, and all but one were more or less destroyed. ‘The excep- 
tional one was not completed and not dangerously exposed. I have been 
told that these are not fair illustrations, because in a “ general fire,’ where 
no water can be used, everything is expected to go down. In reply to this 
let us see what tendency the investment of capital has taken in Chicago since 
that time. The year after the great fire one ¢zcombustible building was 
entirely rebuilt on the old plan mainly, two were about half rebuilt 
on the old plan, and two new ones were erected. Five years later the 
incombustible jail and new court house were built. Nothing further of the 
kind was done until the improved methods of fireproofing were introduced 
four years ago, since which time there have been commenced, completed 
and are in process of construction, eighteen fireproof buildings, costing 
from $100,000 to $1,709,000 each. Nine of these are to be completed 
simultaneously May 1, 1885, all of which goes to show that Chicago 
capitalists saw the faults of old methods, and waited until they could see 
their way clear to erect really fireproof buildings. ‘They would not build 
until they learned how to do it so that their property might withstand 
a general conflagration. ‘That, however, is not to be apprehended again, 
for the closely built business part of the city, with heavy party walls, is more 
secure against the extension of fire now than any other in the country, 
Boston perhaps excepted. 

I am told that office buildings never burn. But the Grannis Block, the 
best in Chicago of those not professing to be fireproof, was destroyed last 
winter before the close of business hours, and the origin of the fire is in- 
volved in mystery. It was first discovered by the architect of the building, 
who saw fire coming into his own office, but whence it came no one knew, 
though there were people all over the building at the time. The United 
Bank Building, corner of Broadway and Wall street, New York, an in- 
combustible building, which is built with iron-floor beams, plaster block 
ceilings (which had been put upto replace plaster block arches) and plaster 
block partitions, narrowly escaped destruction from a fire two years ago, 
which burned through two floors and destroyed several rooms. My in- 
formation is from the captain of one of the three steam fire engines that 
worked at the fire. The ordinary office furniture, which was all the rooms 
contained, was not fairly burned up, yet partitions and ceilings fell wher- 
ever there was fire. This does not show that the fire was not hot. It was 
intensely hot though of short duration, but the fireproof work should have 
been such as to withstand it. I am informed that the insurance rate on 
it has since been raised to the same as if no iron beams or so-called fire- 
proofing had been used. 

‘The patent office building is not only a museum of inventions, but an 
illustration of all the developments of fire resisting construction from its 
infancy to the present time. The original part, or north wing, was a vaulted 
building with a wooden roof and made no pretense to being fireproof. 
‘The north and west wings were built according to the more modern or 
incombustible system. The upper story and roof of these wings were 
totally destroyed by fire with all the contents. The roof was constructed 
of iron, with covering of wooden boards and copper above. ‘The fire 
commenced in the roof at midday, when the building was full of people. 
The model cases comprised all the furniture, yet the roof communicated 
fire to them, and the heat was so great that the marble pilasters were abso- 
lutely consumed and the red brick walls were melted to a depth of two 
inches in some places. I only mention this, of which I was a witness, to 
show how hot the fire was. It is not in place here to speak further of this 
building than to say that under the able direction of Architects Cluss & 
Schulze, of Washington, the burned portions have since been rebuilt in a 
much superior manner, and the old south wing just reconstructed by the 
same architects embodies the latest improvements in the fireproofing art 
known up to the present time. 

There are extremists in everything; and while in these utterances I 
may be in danger of being classed with them, I desire to say that the only 
expressions of opinion on our side of the question that we have are from 
the real extremists, who, on the occasions of calamitous fires, fill the 
papers with letters to the effect that “after all there are no fireproof 
buildings; all such are only approximately fireproof, and it is only a 
They assume that it is a 


” 


question of time when they will be destroyed 
hopeless problem, not solvable. But if reference is thereby made only to 
the class of buildings which are merely zxcombustib/e in their structural 
parts I agree with them. In a paper prepared some years ago for the 
New York Association of Supervising and Adjusting Insurance Agents I 
attempted to describe two ciasses of buildings which can be built fireproof. 
There are many of both kinds, of recent construction, now in existence in 
Chicago, New York and elsewhere, and it is the object of this article to 
show how they differ from the simply incombustible buildings of which 
the city of New York, more than any other, contains such a great num- 
ber. It is hoped that they will make evident the fallacies of the letter- 
writing extremists, and will demonstrate that the word fireproofing is not 


a misnomer. 


As has been said, there are nine fireproof buildings now in course of 
completion, and all to be finished by the first of May. All will be finished 
except one, and that will be occupied on the first four floors even if not 
completed above. They are the new Board of Trade, the Home Insur- 
ance building, the Royal Insurance building, the Opera House block, the 
Gaff building, the Mallers building, the Insurance Exchange, the Traders’ 
building and the Parker building. 

In all but three pressed brick is used for all the exterior walls ; in one, 
the Royal Insurance, which fronts on two adjacent streets, one front is 
pressed brick and the other is red granite. One, the Parker block, has a 
sandstone front, while one, the Board of Trade, is faced with granite on 
three fronts, the rear wall being faced with enameled bricks. So it will be 
seen that brick and terra-cotta have been mainly used for the exteriors of 
these buildings, and the risk of damage by fire from without has been re- 
duced to the minimum. But it is in the interior construction that the most 
important features appear. All are built without brick partition walls 
except such as are absolutely necessary for their construction. All have 
their floors supported on plain constructive iron columns without orna- 
ment and of sufficient size to carry their respective loads. All have 
wrought-iron girders, and all except one are at least nine stories high. 
The first six have rolled-iron floor and roof joists, and the last three have 
wooden floor and roof joists. This is the main point of departure and 
divides them into two classes. But in one other respect they are similar 
in that all partitions are of hollow tiles ranging from three and a 
half to six inches in thickness. This is to avoid weight upon foundations 
and to economize the ground room. In one, the Home Insurance, the 
iron construction of the interior is carried out to the exterior walls, and 
every pier contains an iron post, which is secured on each story to the 
whole system of girder construction, and it thereby becomes an_ iron 
structure complete in itself, masked by an exterior brick wall. 

In everyone of these buildings each iron column and girder is incased 
in some kind of terra-cotta or fire-clay material for its protection against 
fire. All the columns are artistically finished in plaster, Keene’s cement, 
or polished Scagliola and all the girders are finished in plaster on the fire- 
proofing material. All the buildings having I-beam floors are constructed 
with flat, hollow tile arches, so laid as to make continuous tile ceilings 
below the bottoms of the beams, no beams showing where the centering is 
removed. All those having wooden floor joists have suspended flat, hollow 
tile, continuous ceilings attached to the bottoms of the floor joists and 
extending the brick walls all around. ‘These ceilings are plastered before 
the partitions are set, and have double floors above with 1% inches 
of deafening between. The nine buildings are the work of seven archi- 
tects, or firms of architects, all residing in Chicago. They are all built in 
acknowledgment of the fact that cast and wrought-iron, which receive the 
condemnation of so many thoughtless critics for want of knowing how to 
use them to best advantage, are still the most valuable of all constructive 
materials for interiors; that all constructive iron work in a_ building, 
howsoever or wheresoever used, must be protected thoroughly and un- 
mistakably from the action of fire; that all partitions and subdivisions 
must de as thin and light as possible, and that the only material to be used 
for this purpose is the product of clay, either in the form of hollow, well- 
burned fire-clay or its superior for all purposes of covering columns, girders, 
rooftrusses and isolated constructions, porous terra-cotta. No blocks or 
materials containing plaster have been used in these buildings. Plastering 
used in its legitimate place for the coating and finishing of the interiors 
and applied to the fireproof protecting material, becomes a valuable assist- 
ant in resisting the first attack of fire, and in such use only. It is better in 
such cases that no plaster of Paris should be used, as lime and sand are 
better resisters of fire and water than any other plastic material. 

The main divergence in the systems of fireproofing is between the 
buildings having iron beams and those having wooden joists. It will be 
seen that the latter use wood only for one purpose, to resist the transverse 
strain of the floors between the main supports, for all girders are of iron. 
The principie on which the tile ceilings are laid is that they must be con- 
tinuous from wall to wall, and all pipes or openings through floors must be 
cased around with the same fireproof material. The floor joists are all 
treated as one and the ceilings are continuous sheets of fireproofing, which 
must not be broken, or the whole integrity of a floor might be in danger. 
As long as this is preserved such a building will resi-t fire as severe and as 
long as one in which the I-beam and tile arch are used, and there is no 
reason why it should not be called a fireproof building. It is far safer 
than one in which the iron is exposed, though built throughout of incom 
bustible materials. Ceilings under wooden joists made of plates of porous 
terra-cotta, secured by screws and plates to the joists, as used in the store 
of Martin Ryerson, Esq., Chicago, and the American Bank Note Co., 
N. Y., are better non-conductors than solid tile, and will resist heat better 
than any other construction that has ever been employed. 


(7o be continued.) 
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Architectural Ornamentation. 
BY JOHN \ ROOT, ARCHITECT 


© much has been written and said about architecture and architectural 

decoration that it seems hopeless to expect anything new, and yet it is 

true that very few critiques upon these subjects are satisfactory. They 
are often too technical in vocabulary for laymen, and not sufficiently tech- 
nical in substance for architects. Or, if this be not true of them, they are 
deficient in interest by the general absence of critical qualification in the 
writers. Architectural critics are of two large classes. First, are those 
who, being conscious of certain natural taste, assume this to be sufficient 
for all the uses of a prophet and apostle, as was a divine inspiration. Of 
this class are the vast numbers of Clarence Cooks and Van Rensselaers, 


and all such mere word-mongers. ‘Then there is aclass of really educated 
critics, like Ferguson, whose whole canon of criticism is to be found in an 
architectural history. With these men, a good or bad building is known 
by its conformity to certain conditions, or certain rules, laid down by 
acknowledged theory-builders of remote ages. 

Both taste and learning are, of course, necessary to a good critic in 
architectural as well as other matters, but after all possible has been said 
and written by the best equipped of lay critics, something new can be added 
hy the active practitioner, because of the difference in his point of view. 
The habit of analysis necessary for him to do this is one most desirable for 
him to cultivate, for it may be assumed, without fear of contradiction, that 
the commonest cause of that mental ossification among architects, that 
hopeless crystallization of style, is their failure to constantly refer all they do 
to the inherent reason of things Tce ally, the creator of any design ought 
to be able to assign a valid reason for every feature in it, and if the reason 
is not better than a matter of feeling or sentiment, he may well doubt the 
merit of the feature. ‘The random application of ornament of all sorts, 
without thought or purpose, is the crying evil of modern architecture. — In 
briefly pursuing the subject, let us, for convenience, first consider such 
decoration as consists in lines and masses, and afterward, briefly, the matter 
of color and coml ination of material, always confining ourselves to exterior 
decoration 

In those elements of a building which are involved in its mere stability 
and permanence, there is a stress of such practical sort that it is not easily 
escaped ; and for this reason, in the es-entially structural elements of a 
design, there is not apt to be such illogical confusion as in purely decorative 
features. ‘The confusion is greatest in the use of structural features to serve 
the purpose of decorative, or decorative features, to perform the functions 
of structural, and also in the mere misapplication of essentially decorative 
features. As to the first class of sins the crime is greater than the latter, 
and the enormity of the evil is to be estimated by the violence of the transi- 


his point, it is obvious that if a column is primarily 


tion. ‘To illustrate t 
a structural feature, and decorative only in its subordinate relations, 
it may be legitimate to use the column in a very small scale as a purely 
decorative detail, but it is the greatest of architectural crimes to use a 
great column in a large building for any purpose than primarily to carry 


weight. Still further, it may be entirely proper to use such a deco 


rative form as a loose spiral for a small bracket, or consol, where it is mani 
festly improper to use it for a large bracket carrying great superincumbent 
weight. So, in this connection, with purely foliated forms. A cluster of 
delicate leaves may suffice for a boss or capital, carrying but a trifling load; 
but in a greater scale the leaves, if used at all, must only partially cover the 
inner mass, which not only does, but seems to do the work. Admirable 
instances of this may be seen in the different treatment of capitals, large 
and small, in the cathedral of the type of Amiens, Chartres and Notre 
Dame de Paris. 

Paucity of ideas, or indolence, may often tempt architects into jugglery 
between structural and decorative forms, but the jugglery is either a pecca- 
dillo or a crime and ranks either with the fooleries of Boccaccio or the 
deviltries of the Terreur Rouge. 

Passing from this most hasty consideration of such faults, let us look at 
the purely decorative elements of architectural design. 

lo rightly understand and to well use any sort of architectural decoration 
it is absolutely essential that one should comprehend the purposes of deco 
ration—its capacities and limitations for expressing degrees of thought, 

1 


together with its inherent character lying back of all historical styles. 


And here it must be said that in mastering these points nothing can 
take the place of a study of natural methods, for it will always be found 
that for any given conditions in the decoration of a building, parallel con 
ditions exist in nature, and we have only to differentiate from one to the 
other. 

As to the purpose of decoration it is, first, subordinate. It should never 
be applied so as to conceal the outline and intent of more elementary and 


essential features. It can never take the place of the vital parts of the 


structure. It may cover them, but it must follow the form in which they 


best do their work, and this with a faithfulness exactly proportioned to the 
gravity of the work they have to do. Decoration being thus subordinate 
and non-essential becomes a politeness, and as such is intended “ first to 
avoid offense, and then confer pleasure.’’ For these reasons, in designing 
it, due consideration must be had to the attitude of the persons to whom it 
is intended to appeal. It is as absurd to decorate with intricate ornament 
commercial structures on busy streets, as to approach a man at the corner 
of Madison and State streets and begin to talk of the last poem by Austin 
Dobson. And the absurdity does not end with the failure to attract atten- 
tion; the ornament so neglected becomes dead by virtue of such neglect, 
and we become like street venders, who, by constant crying in unheeding 
ears, stifle their own voices. In architectural vocabulary that speech is 
best which best addresses the mood of the person spoken to. Vigorous, 
sententious, trenchant to the busy. Graceful, trivial, sentimental, prolix to 
the idle, I doubt if any fault committed by architects is more severely 
visited upon them than this. By it the best things he has are emasculated 
before they have had a chance to bear fruit. I do not mean by this that 
in the decoration of commercial buildings coarse and brutal ornament 
should be used, for the most perfect finish can characterize the most vigor- 
ous performance. All that is insisted upon is that we should not ask 
people to do what they will not do, and so stultify ourselves and harden 
them. 

Another result of this view of decoration is that it should be applied 
as added accent to special features, calling attention to them and to them 
alone. A building cannot be over-decorated, so Ruskin has truly said, but 
it can be badly decorated with most beautiful ornament by having this 
ornament uniformly applied. Not only does the repose of a design 
demand that ornament shall be applied with accent and a sense of rhythm, 
but stretches of undecorated surface are essential to the value of such orna- 
ment as may be used. Here, again, we note the difference between large 
commercial structures and such as occupy less busy parts of the town. — .A 
small house may be literally incrusted with ornament like a jewel case, or 
even in a great building an effect of repose is sometimes obtained by such 
wealth of ornament that each detail of it goes for nothing as against the 
general effect. Still, the principle holds good, for in every such case the 
value obtained by accent and rhythm is produced by changing the scale or 
type of ornament in those portions designed to be specially noted ; in which 
case the special feature stands out from the others, as in an orchestral work 
a florid motive for horns may be sustained on a still more florid but steadily 
rhythmic arabesque of strings. In the maintenance of this accent con- 
sideration must be had to the type of building. Sometimes, in a large 
building, great masses of ornament can be placed at equal intervals, pro- 
ducing a cadence almost Homeric. Sometimes, beneath this major rhythm 
a minor rhythm may be placed. — Generally speaking, however, it will be 
found that simplest arrangements, not only of the features ornamented, but 
of the ornament itself, are best fitted to great buildings, and more intricate 
and involved ornament best suited to smaller ones. To this use of orna- 
ment in great and small buildings there are several qualifications, for it is 
obvious that a large building may possess such inherent intention, or be so 
located as to largely modify the character of its decorations, and, on the 
other hand, a small building may have a seriousness of purpose and a 
dignity of position demanding grave and simple treatment. A further 
following of this idea will show us that it may occasionally happen that a 
building will be so situated or constructed that there are but few opportu- 
nities for ornament, possibly but one. In such cases the rarer the decora- 
tion the more important in itself, and an architect who might give slight 
thought to each of the hundred masses of ornament must work most wisely 
when he can use but one. 

Now, as to the capacities and limitations of decorations. It is true that 
each detail in a building goes for little with the general public, and that 
they are more impressed by the use of certain materials, by the general 
arrangement of masses, by the effect of lightness or solidity, and by the 
mere quantity rather than the quality of ornament. This is true, not only 
because of the indifference of people to the details of architecture and their 
lack of leisure to examine the minutiw of decorative treatment, but more 
because through the medium of such decorations as architects have designed 
he public is spoken to with such uncertain voice. There is no reason 
why every smallest ornament of the building should not tend toward a 
predetermined result, and buildings constructed and decorated to be as 
homogeneous in expression and absolute in type as the organic creations of 
nature. But apart from the homogeneity of structure, there should certainly 
be unity of decoration, whereas it generally happens even where architects 
have fairly well succeeded in carrying out their structural theory, they pro- 
ceed to give the lie to it by their decorative accessories. Much of this 
proceeds from failure to analyze the meaning of such forms as supply the 
motives of decorative design. These forms are not conventionally but in- 
herently graceful or vigorous, exuberant or tenacious, buoyant or ponderous. 


No form is so prevalent in architectural decoration as the growth under 
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resistance —the spiral. Using this form, as illustrating the inherent 
expressiveness of ornament rightly used, we note that in it are implied the 
operation of two forces: first, the vitality tending toward a vertical 
growth, constantly and uniformly exerted; and second, a downward 
pressure of the weight either of the plant itself or of a superincumbent 
burden. These being the conditions, it is evident that the character of 
expression involved in any spiral line will depend upon which of these two 
forces predominates, and to what extent. Thus, a weak spiral line is one 
ascending to its highest point, deflected from a right line only by its own 
weight, meeting here the resistance of an added burden swiftly turning 
down beneath it and ceasing, as if it abandoned its effort to ascend. 
This form is well shown in the fuchsia. Reverse it and it loses its 
characteristic weakness, and under certain conditions becomes expressive 
of great strength, as if yielding reluctantly to the down pressure of a 
resistless force, and when free swiftly shooting up again. Another spiral 
form of great strength is where the line from its first point of yielding 
returns many times within itself, as in the Ionic volute. This form is 
expressive, because it yields once only to return again, showing exuber- 
ant resistance, and because, moreover, its density of line not only seems to, 
but actually does tend to resist outside pressure. See how well the 
Romans of the Augustan age understood this line, as shown in their 
acanthus scrolls. A thousand illustrations of this principle could be given, 
but the most casual study of nature will show them. It will always be 
safe to endeavor to produce in architectural decoration an effect observed 
in nature by the identical means nature uses to produce this effect. Who 
that has seen the interlaced and tangled stems of a vigorous Virginia 
creeper and has tried to part them, does not know why much Romanesque 
and Byzantine ornament was at once so graceful and powerful ? 

Decoration being thus expressive has also its limitation. Of itself it 
has no exterior function. It gains its vitality, like the mistletoe, by adher- 
ing to a self-supporting structure. It is, unlike the mistletoe, in no sense 
to be considered apart from this structure. It is alive and expressive when 
it is modified by the constructive type of the building. It is dead and 
irrelevant when separated from this type. 

What has been said of the expressiveness of ornament leads to the 
question of style. I do not think that style, as ordinarily understood, 
means much. What was done by the creators of these styles, in the long 
history of architecture, is to be estimated by the same tests as those we 
should apply to modern work, and must stand or fall by them. Every- 
thing in a given style that tended to give it fuller and more homogeneous 
expression is good. Everything adventitious is bad. The more historical 
fact that in a certain year certain combinations of certain forms prevail, is 
in itself valuable to us only as a matter of history. We must go back of 
this fact. We must inquire if the “style” is a good structural expression 
of its avowed theory of construction, and if its decorative features carry to 
still further and finer completeness the same theory. We must especially 
beware of the servile imitation of those greatest and completest styles that 
mark the end of long periods of architectural development. ‘To the use 
of these we have no right unless we shall have realized in our own mind 
the series of transitions by which the style was evolved. For this reason 
it will often be found that the study of a transitional period, as such, is 
much more suggestive than a study of a completed style. 

Unity of design we must have. But the unity must spring from within 
the structure, not without it. The great styles of architecture are of infinite 
value but they are to be vitally imitated, not servilely copied. Continually 
return to nature and nature’s methods. 

From nature we may also draw suggestive lessons in the decorative use 
of color. In this direction we have a number of suggestions which as yet 
it does not seem possible to follow, but many are so full of meaning that 
they touch all we have to do. Among these none is more pertinent than 
this: that all things in nature tend as they become greater toward mono- 
chrome. It is the small things which are polychromatic. So obvious a 
law is certainly a thing that we should follow in our building. In small 
dwellings we may legitimately use several colors, sometimes strongly con- 
trasted, but in large buildings the use of several colors should be less 
violent, so that while the general tone may be as deep and full as we can 
make it, the variations of color are subtle and are obtained through grada- 
tions instead of contrasts. I am aware that many instances can be quoted 
against this statement. Yet, in every one of those great parti-colored 
buildings of the world, which have won the admiration of men, the various 
colors are used in such relatively small masses that, as with the most richly 
carved buildings, the result is repose. Probably no higher art exists than 
great building that wonderful bloom obtained by 


mosaics of pure color. But this is very different from the unrestful and 


this, to produce in a 


spotted look which is given a great sweep of street front, when the general 
tone is continually broken in upon by sharply contrasted masses of differ- 
ent color, Another natural and suggestive principle is that nothing in 
nature is colored along the lines of its form. The color being always 


entirely distinct and being in general characterized in its application by 
entire absence of definite outline. This natural treatment is possible in 
the exterior of houses, only when we begin to follow the Venetians and 
Florentines in their use of incrustations of marble or other richly colored 
material, cut up into small masses, or having the requisite diversity of small 
masses of color within itself, but this happy time seems remote. 

The color effect produced in a building should be studied from the 
plane of climatic influences. In Chicago colors should be used which are 
least injured by the inevitable accretions of smoke. What are best and 
what worst in this respect can be easily determined by overlaying any 
doubtful color with a thin glaze of asphaltum. This will indicate the 
superiority of warm over cold colors. 

The length of this paper precludes our devoting more than a few 
moments to such parts of the subject of decoration as might be further sug- 
gested, and hence but a short space will be given to the use of materials. 
Note, however, in this connection, that there should be no whimsical use of 
various materials in any building. Their decorative, as well as structural 
value depends on the thoughtfulness of their use. If the subordinate 
material of a building be of a stronger and more enduring nature than the 
general mass, it should always appear in the design at places where the 
greatest strength is needed. If the subordinate material be weaker than the 
general mass, it should be used where strength is not necessary. If bond 
stones be necessary to strengthen the lower piers of a building, and are 
omitted in a higher story, as if no longer needful, their sudden re-appear- 
ance at the top of the building is, from a decorative standpoint, bad. Like- 
wise, from the same standpoint alone, galvanized iron does not form a 
good corbel to support a cutstone oriel window. I think it will be found 
upon a careful study of the most successful buildings of the world, as well 
as the most impressive natural creations, that there is in every building an 
effect of power produced by the use of a single material, as against the com- 
binations of many. I know of no exceptions to this, except buildings of 
the type prevalent in Venice, Florence and other Italian cities, where 
the overlying crust of marble makes no pretense to be the structure 
of the building. But wherever the surface of the building is its visible wall 
construction, it certainly becomes more difficult for the architect to express 
the fullest dignity with several materials, than with one. No general prin- 
ciple can be laid down in this respect, however, and it can only be said that 
the greatest works of great architects must be studied with nature for a 
handbook ; and the greatest works of nature be analyzed by us with great 


architects for guides. 


The Development of House Warming. 
BY BENNEZETTE WILLIAMS, C.E. 
© properly appreciate the progress made by modern civilization in the 
matter of house warming, we must remember that there is no record 
ofa chimney having been used in Europe longer than 550 years ago, 
and that their first introduction into England was some 500 years ago, dur 
ing the reign of Richard IT. 

Previous to that time our Saxon ancestors, like the red man of America, 
built a fire on a hearth in the middle of the floor, and provided an opening 
for the escape of smoke in the roof. 

Stoves were the next step in the evolution of house warming. 

The use of steam was proposed by Col. William Cook in 1745, and by 
Sir Hugh Platt previous to that time. But its practical application to heat 
ing purposes, was first made by the inventor Watt, in the winter of 1784-85, 
just loo years ago. He it was also who made its first successful applica 
tion to the production of power by the steam engine. 

A few years after this we find several others making use of steam as a 
heating medium, some taking out patents on devices for its application. 

Ifot water seems to have been first used for house warming in 1817, 
though application of it to an incubator had been made by a Frenchman, 
M. Bannemain, in 1777, and it had been used in Rome before the Chris- 
tian era for heating baths. Except the limited application of illuminat 
ing gas, steam and hot water are the latest, as they are the most approved 
methods in vogue. 

The great drawback to the general use of steam and hot water for heat- 
ing purposes, for some sixty years after Watt's experiments, seems to 
have been from the lack of suitable pipes for their distribution. | Cast iron, 
while doing fairly well for hot water, was ill adapted to steam, while 
copper pipes were too expensive. Thus we see hot water being generally 
used previous to 1840. 

Success in the manufacture of wrought iron welded tubes gave a new 
impetus to the use of steam, particularly in the United States, where, 
through the efforts of Joseph Nason, we find the system introduced, and by 
the aid of his brother-in-law, J. J. Walworth, brought to a marked degree 
of excellence during the first twenty years following 1840. 

Mr. Nason is said to have been the first person to employ the tapering 


screw thread joint for wrought iron pipes. By the labors of these pioneers 
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Nason and Walworth—the Walworth Manufacturing Company early 
became the leading steam-heating company of the country. ‘The steam- 
heating business soon assumed vast proportions, while the use of hot 
water as a medium for distributing heat became largely obsolete, even for 
those situations where it was doubtless better adapted for the purpose than 
steam, 

The attention of those engaged in heating being thus directed to the 
perfection of the steam apparatus, while the hot water apparatus received 
comparatively little attention, has placed the latter at a great disadvantage 


in a comparison of merits. 


The hot water apparatus, however, owing to the great uniformity of 


temperature it is able to maintain under irregularity of combustion in the 
furnace, is much better fitted than steam for use in private houses and other 
like situations, where constant attention to the fires cannot be secured. It 
is also somewhat more economical in its operation, and safer because of its 
freedom from danger of explosions. 

Steam, on the other hand, is cheaper in the first cost and is 
more easily distributed throughout large and complicated buildings, and 
where the generator can have constant attention, it is to be preferred to 
water. 

It would be foreign to the purposes of this article to undertake a descrip 
tion of the various steam generators, and methods of distribution that have 
been adopted, or of the numerous variety of detail devices, such as valves, 


traps, radiators, etc., that have been used as appendages to steam plants. 


Neither is it intended to enter generally into the laws and principles which 
underlie the successful application of steam to heating, these things being 
well understood by all competent persons engaged in the business of de- 
signing and constructing steam plants. ‘The desire is to discover, if possi 


ble, the deficiencies that exist in every-day practice, and the causes therefor, 
and to point out where their remedy lies, and along what paths future im- 
provements are to be looked for. 

‘To say that there has been no advance in the manner of applying steam 
since the Walworth Manufacturing Company attained its first successes, 
would not be exactly true, though it probably is true that there is a vast 
amount of work done at this day, which is inferior to the best of that done 
then; and it may well be a question whether the average quality of the 


work being done now is much, if any, superior to that of twenty-five years 


ago 

Such can be truthfully said of scarcely any other branch of engineering, 
It is not true of architecture. Then why should it be true of steam heat- 
ing ? 


Considered as a mere generator and distributor of heat, the best steam 
plants in use are on the whole successful, and leave little to be desired. 
It is the relation which the plant bears to its surroundings — its adaptability 
to its environment, so to speak —that is most open to criticism. Such a 
plant will take up the heat from the burning coal in the furnace, and through 
the medium of water and steam convey it to any point desired, and give it 
off with facility, and a good degree of economy. But in this operation it 
has acted purely as a self contained automaton, and not as an intelligent 
being, reaching out to appropriate to itself the wastage of its spendthrift 
neighbors. 

If one of the largest and best titted buildings in Chicago be taken as an 
example, it will be found, on an investigation, at any time from October 15 
to April 15, that there are probably four hydraulic elevators running con- 
stantly during office hours, the motive power for which is obtained by high 
pressure pumps, pumping water to the top of the building, these pumps 
using fully thirty thousand pounds of steam per day. In addition to this 
there are a number of small pumps — water supply pumps, feed pumps, 
etc.—all using a considerable amount of steam. There are also high 
pressure electric light engines, using say ten thousand pounds of steam per 
day, or in all say forty thousand of steam used for various mechanical pur- 
poses. ‘This steam, on its discharge into the exhaust pipes, will have lost 
not to exc eed ten per cent of the heat it had on leaving the boilers, the 
remaining ninety per cent, or say thirty-six thousand pounds of steam being 
lost every day. 

Kor six months of the year while this is going on, there is from 
three to four times as much live steam being condensed in the system of 
pipes and radiators for heating the building; this system of pipes and 
radiators forming a large condensing apparatus, which should be turned to 
account to condense, and thereby utilize the steam ordinarily wasted. 

Allowing an evaporation of six pounds of water with one pound of IIli- 
nois coal, the utilization of thirty-six thousand pounds of steam would 
represent a saving of three tons of coal per day, which, at three dollars per 
ton, is nine dollars ; for one hundred and fifty days in the year the aggre- 
gate amount is $1,350, which, capitalized at six per cent, gives an equivalent 


first cost of $22,500, about two-thirds of the probable cost of the whole 


steam plant, including boilers, pumps, tanks, ete. 


A plant to utilize all the exhaust steam during the period for heating 
will cost no more than one that wastes it. Though the engine and pump 
cylinders will have to be slightly larger, or the boilers will have to carry a 
higher pressure of steam, it makes it possible to dispense with at least one 
large boiler. And, notwithstanding some increase of radiating surface, that 
will be necessary, the saving on one side will generally balance the extra 
expenditures on the other. 

Though there is nothing new in such a plant as the one outlined above 

the utilization of exhaust steam being perhaps nearly as old as the history 
of the business in this country —there are but a very few such in use in 
Chicago, though in some other cities in the country their use is more 
general. 

It may be said that the study of such economies, and the proper group- 
ing of related parts in a building is no part of the steam heater’s business. 
This would be true if the steam heater, like the most of persons who con- 
tribute to the erection and fitting of buildings, acted simply in the capacity 
of a contractor. Such is not the case, however. Asa rule, he exercises 
the functions of the designing engineer. He is the one that generally pre- 
pares the specifications by which contracts are let and the work executed, 
and in numerous instances he takes the contract under his own specitica- 
tions, and thus virtually becomes the director, as well as the designer and 
executor of the work. 

Such a system can lead to but one result, supposing human nature to 
maintain a continuity of purposes under like conditions. 

Did the brick and the stone mason, and the iron founder, each for him- 
self respectively, prepare the plans for his particular part of the work, no 
one would be surprised if they failed to harmonize, or if the building, when 
completed, should be an expensive, ill-proporticned affair. Indeed, we 
would be surprised if it were anything else. If, on the other hand, each 
one should contract to furnish all the work of his particular kind needed 
for the building, for a lump sum, without restrictions as to quality or quan- 
tity of material, he to determine these points for himself as the work pro- 
gressed, we would not expect the demands of stable construction to be very 
well filled. 

Anomalous as such a proceeding would be, it would not differ greatly 
from what is continually taking place with regard to the lighting, heating, 
and furnishing of power for buildings. 

So far as explicitness enters into his plans and specifications, the steam 
heater, in fulfilling his functions of designing engineer, is interested in the 
direction of increased magnitude of the work ; but, so far as inexplicitness 
enter into them, in his functions as a contractor, he is interested in its de- 
creased magnitude, providing, always, that its magnitude is enough to cause 
its acceptance. ‘The after expenses which the owner may incur are of no 
interest to him, hence the use of exhaust steam receives no attention. 
Neither does it concern the electric light company, which contracts to fur- 
nish a given number of lights, including engines, dynamos, and conductors, 
in the face of sharp competition. So far from being to the interest of the 
electric light company to use exhaust steam under these conditions, it is 
positively to their interest not to use it, as by its non-use they can squeeze 
in a slightly smaller engine. The same is true of the pumps, and so on 
through the whole catalogue. 

There are certain firms in every business who start out to do good, 
honest work, whether or no, and for a time do so, even under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, but, unless they are engaged in some specialty that is 
protected by patents, and thus freed from the competition of the incompe- 
tent and the dishonest, or are protected by a system of contracts and super- 
vision, that compels good work, they will, sooner or later, be compelled to 
succumb to the inevitable. 

Such methods never have had, and never will have, in the long run, 
but the one result, of a gradual deterioration of the general quality of work 
done, or a condition of fossilization, which is even worse than deterioration, 
in that from its greater inertia it is harder to correct. 

The difficulty of satisfying two masters in steam-heating, as in every- 
thing else, is so apparent that we cannot doubt but that it is as true today 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, that we cannot serve God and 
Mammon. 

The direction in which improvements are to be expected in the future, 
and the things in which reform is necessary in the supply of our large city 
buildings, with power, water, heat, light and drainage, I believe to be as 
follows : 

1. Better provision should be made, than often is made by the archi- 
tect in the general plan of the building, to provide room in the most 
economic manner, for the boilers, engines, pipes, etc. To do this properly, 
the problem must be studied as a whole, with the needs of each branch of 
the work, and its relation with other branches constantly before the mind. 
Enough regard is seldom paid to such matters; it being no uncommon 
thing to find the place set apart for boilers, engines, etc., insufficient in 
every respect, being some dark hole, cramped in extent, and so low that it 
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is impossible to set the boilers so as to secure fairly good combustion 
and to avoid the production of smoke. Then something is due to the men 
who are to attend these things day in and day out. 

2. Greater simplicity should be had, and will naturally follow a proper 
course of procedure. 

3. More effort should be made to secure the safest boilers that will give 
high evaporative results. ‘The only way to secure this is to require certain 
results and to see that they are obtained by carefully conducted experi- 
ments. 

4. Greater economy should be exercised in the use of steam after 
itis made. During the heating period no heat should be wasted by being 
exhausted into the air. At the present time this is the stupidest and the 
most inexcusable of all wasteful habits. 

5. Hot surfaces of pipes, boilers, etc., where the heat is not needed, 
should be protected from loss of heat by thorough insulation, 

6. More care should be given to the proper proportioning of pipes, to 
the amount and character of the work they have to do. It is a common 
thing to find a pipe used in conveying live steam from a boiler under high 
pressure, to a heating system, working through the medium of a reducing 
valve, under low pressure, as large as if it were a low pressure circulating 
pipe. Where a six-inch pipe is often used under such conditions, a 
three-inch or a four-inch one would do better. 

Taken together, such savings would in numerous cases, if capitalized, 
equal the whole expense of the steam plant, pumps, boilers, etc. 

7. The relation that heat applied to warming should sustain to ventila- 
tion ought to be more generally regarded. Thorough ventilation should 
be, and can be secured without cold drafts. 

8. Some easy and effective method of regulating the amount of heat 
given off by a radiator, not dependent upon the temperature of the steam 
in the pipes, is a great desideratum, both for the sake of economy and for 
the comfort of those occupying the rooms. Well directed efforts have 
been made in this line. Such a system has been applied to the Royal 
Insurance building in Chicago, and to a number of buildings in other cities. 
Should it stand the test of time, under the ordinary conditions of practice, 
a great step in advance will have been made. 

g. In the warming of dwellings more attention should be paid to the 
proper application of iiot water. As has been said, steam is not well adapted 
to this purpose, while the hot-air furnace is wasteful of heat to the last 
degree. 

As a rule, hot water apparatuses contain an insufficient volume of water 
to store up the heat while there is a good fire under the boiler, to be given 
out when the fire becomes low. The ability to do this is the chief merit of 
hot water, making the water the balance-wheel of the system, by the means 
of which only can economy and uniformity be secured with irregular 
attention to the furnace. 

The most of hot water apparatuses in the market are also defective in 
the furnace, it being generally surrounded by a water chamber. This is 
contrary to the laws of combustion, and makes it difficult to keep a small 
fire with infrequent attention. Every furnace should be lined with non- 
conducting brickwork, that a high temperature may be maintained for com- 
bustion, and that the fire may be slow to lose its heat when covered. 

In order that progress toward the improvements suggested above may 
be constant, and that there may be a continuous and healthy development 
in steam heating, and its kindred branches, experience teaches that the 
present system of irresponsibility and confusion should be changed to one 
of responsibility and order. This can only be done by contracts let on 
definite plans and specifications, and carried out under rigid supervision, the 
relation of each branch of the mechanical work that enters into the building 
being intelligently considered, and made to harmonize with a general 


scheme. 


Association Notes. 
MEETINGS. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 11, 1885, at St. Louis, Mo. Regular meeting of directors at 
Chicago, April 17, at 4 P.M.; August 7, at 4 P.M., and at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., November 9 and 10, at 2 P.M. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. 

MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1886. 

The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA meets second Wednesday 
of August next—place decided by the Board of Management. 

The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets first Tuesday 
of the month, at Minneapolis. 

The ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB, of Chicago, meets every alternate 
Monday ; temporary quarters, Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange. 

The WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS meets the first and third Tues- 
day of each month at 4 o’clock p.M., at 15 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 
The MAsTEk PLUMBERS SOCIETY, of Chicago, meets first and third 
Wednesdays of the month, 7.30 P.M., at 15 East Washington street. 


Average Rents for Office Buildings. 


HE question of the ruling rents in other large cities as compared with 

those which are obtained in Chicago is one of vast importance, 

both to owners and tenants, and the facts gleaned from our sources 
of information on this subject will be of special interest at this season. 
The comparisons made have reference to office buildings of the first class, 
and strictly fireproof throughout, and to those of less grade—practically 
fireproof it might be claimed, but in which an unwise parsimony on the 
part of the owners prevented them from incurring the expense to make 
them strictly so. New York, as the great emporium of trade and com- 
merce and the leading city of the Union, with about twice the population 
of Chicago, furnishes the best and the greatest number of examples of fine 
office buildings. From a gentleman of New York City, thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject and who, in fact, has almost made it a study, it 
was learned that the average rent per square foot per annum of clear office 
floorage will not fa// de/ow two and a half to three dollars for buildings of the 
first’class. In the upward scale of prices an average cannot be so easily fixed 
as the conditions are often arbitrary, the tenant in many cases choosing his 
location before the building has grown above its foundations and causing 
the construction to be modified in reference to his own quarters to suit the 
requirements of his special business. The ground or lower floors of this 
class of buildings are almost always occupied by banking, insurance and 
kindred lines of business, furnishing a class of tenants amply able to pay 
for what will suit them and they desire to have. <A notable instance of 
this divergence of prices and the upward end of the scale is furnished in 
the case of the new United Bank building, on the corner of Broadway and 
Wall street, where a prominent insurance company pays thirteen dollars 
and a half per square foot for their elegant offices on the first floor. ‘This 
is said to be the highest bona fide rent paid for any office room in New 
York City. Higher rents are in some instances claimed to be paid as in 
the case of large corporations who erect their own buildings, and for the 
portion which they occupy charge themselves up with a rental which no 
other tenants could be found to pay, but this not being strict business 
practice does not enter into the consideration. The location named is one 
of the very finest in New York City and is relatively the same as the corner 
of Dearborn and Monroe streets in Chicago. Rents in this locality range 
from $1.25 to $1.75 per square foot per annum. 

A notable structure at the foot of Broadway—the Washington building 
—might in point of location, commercially considered, be compared to 
some of the fine buildings within a block of the new Board of Trade 
building in Chicago. Like them it is in the field of the new departure 
created by the new Produce Exchange. It is a handsome, well built 
structure, containing about two hundred and fifty office rooms, ranging 
from three to five dollars, and in some exceptional cases running as high as 
eight dollars per square foot per annum. The rents in the neighborhood 
of the Chicago Board of Trade average about $1.50 per square foot, 
though in one fireproof building, the Traders, directly opposite the side 
entrance to the Board of Trade, the rental averages from $1.50 to $2.00. 

Another fine building, Temple Court, on the corner of Nassau and 
Beekman streets, furnishes a good example of how rents range. This 
building is nine stories, and admirably arranged with regard to light and 
ventilation. It will about compare with the Montauk block, Chicago, as 
an office building, though its location is not relatively the same, and might 
better be placed on the corner of Dearborn and Randolph streets. Its 
prices range as high as three dollars, but the average for the entire building 
will not range much, if any, over two dollars per square foot. In the 
locality named in Chicago the rents for the nine-story Borden block average 
from $1.15 to $1.25 per square foot. 

Fronting on Park Row, right opposite the postoffice, and overlooking 
the grounds surrounding the city hall, stands the Potter building. It has 
also a frontage on Beekman and on Nassau streets. It is a very fine brick 
structure, eleven stories in height, and, though not yet quite ready for 
occupancy, its schedule of prices has been determined upon, and will pre- 
sent a general average for the building of two and a quarter, possibly two 
and a half dollars, per square foot, the more choice offices running as high 
as three and a half, and the lowest prices not going below two dollars per 
square foot per annum. ‘The location is relatively the same as the corner 
of Clark and Washington streets, Chicago, and the Chicago Opera House 
and office building, on the corner of these streets, will furnish a fitting com- 
parison as to the building itself. ‘The rent in this building for the upper 
six floors has been set at a uniform rate of $1.50, tenants taking space as 
they require. Below this, there is a slight advance. 

These comparisons are approximately correct, and will enable the 
reader to form some idea of the relative values of office building rentals in 
Chicago and New York. ‘The great difficulty to be encountered in making 
such comparisons is found in the fact that in other cities particular streets 
or localities, devoted to special lines of business, are not so marked and well 
defined as they are in Chicago. ‘Though this is the case, rentals are often 
found to widely diverge from the average piven, the rental of a small 
corner for a particular line of business being much in excess, or under the 
same circumstances, a small rear basement exceeding in rent those in front. 
As a reliable average, the general average rental in the business portion of 
Chicago may be placed at from $1.25 to $2.00, and that for choice corners, 
basements and first floors, at $3.00, though instances are common where as 
high as $10 or even $16 have been cffered, which is, of course, exceptional, 
and for very small choice spaces. 


Gustav Hinstorff, of Chicago, is publishing a new form of contracts and 
specifications for the use of architects. They are of necessity arranged in 
a general way, suitable for frame and brick buildings, costing from $500 to 
$10,000. ‘Though many architects have a special form of their own these 
can be recommended for covering all the general purposes, and should 
meet with favor with the profession. ‘They are sold separate, by the dozen, 
or quire, and can be readily sent by mail to any part of the country. They 
are neatly printed and inclosed in a substantial manilla cover. This firm 
also publish blank certificate books, with stub attached, for the use of 
architects, 
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Our Illustrations. 


Sketches of architectural bits in Chicago, by J. If. Carpenter. 

Episcopal ( hurch of the Epiphany, on Ashland avenue and Adams 
street, Chicago, by architects Burling & Whitehouse. It will be 119 by 55 
feet, and will have a seating capacity of about eight hundred. — It will be 
built of Lake Superior variegated stone, rock faced. It will be Norman 
Gothic in style, with high roof, slated, and low side walls. It will cost 
about $45,000. 

Double residence for Dr. J. R. Elliott, Cincinnati, by architects O. C. 
Smith and W. R. Forbush. ‘The houses are built on a sixty foot lot, with 
an arched carriage way, ten feet wide, between. ‘The first story is built of 
red Mansfield stone. ‘The second story is faced with plaster work ; the 
gables set with broken bottle glass. ‘The finish of the first floor is cherry ; 
the second, yellow pine. Fach house will contain seven rooms, with two 
additional rooms in the attic. Cost, $10,000 each. 

I)welling and barn for B. L. Pease, at Oak Park, Ills., by architect 
Alfred Smith, Chicago. The basement is rockfaced stone; the first story 
Anderson pressed brick trimmed with brownstone, and a tower on corner 
also of brownstone, ‘The third story is frame construction, finished in 
California redwood and _ shingles. This wood is exceptionally well 
adapted to the finish of timber construction and has a much greater perma- 
nency than common pine, beside the natural beauty of the redwood. ‘I he 
interior of the first floor is finished in oak and cherry, the balance in white 
pine and oil finish. © The barn is built on rockfaced stone and frame above. 
The front is faced with narrow ceiling and cut shingles. | ‘The interior is 
finished in Georgia pine. The cost of house and stable is about $20,000 


Rosalie Music Hall, perspective and interior details, at Rosalie villas, 
South Park, Chicago, by architect S. S. Beman. It is 60 by 103 feet on 
the ground floor, the second projecting three feet on the sides and five feet 


front and rear. ‘The first story will be of pressed brick ; the second, of 
timber construction and shingles in columnal style. The first story will 
contain stores, cafe, billiard hall, drug store, etc. The second, reached by 
a fine oak staircase, will contain the music hall, which will be fitted in a 
tasteful rather than an elegant manner. ‘The timber construction will be 
exposed. There will be a foyer and ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting 
rooms under the gallery, and a private reception-room, of sufficient extent 
for balls, club parties, ete. Private boxes will occupy the gables and a 
band balcony will be placed at the end opposite the gallery. © This music 


hall is a part of ascheme which includes a tastefully grouped collection of 
villas, with church, schoolhouse, etc.; in its entirety, one of the most 
attractive projects for residences yet started in Chicago, 

Montezuma Hotel, las Vegas, New Mexico, Burnham & Root, archi- 
tects, Chicago. ‘This hotel, which is just completed, stands at the entrance 
to the canyon Rio Gallinas, six miles from Las Vegas, where the hot 
springs are located. The hotel is located on the mountain-side, about 
seventy-five feet above the plateau. The main structure is 98 by 158 feet, 
and the longest front is about 200 feet, facing down the valley. The ex 
terior walls are of Bradford sandstone, and the partition walls are fireproofed 
with tiling, giving to the structure a fireproof quality, and a desirable 
coolness of interior. ‘The interior fittings are as elaborate as those of any 
hotel in the West, and it has the distinguishing quality of being the only 
hotel in the United States that is entirely lighted by electricity, there being 


not even a provision made for the use of gas or lamps. The lighting is 
accomplished by about seven hundred incandescent lights, fixtures for 
which being brass and copper. The main dining-room is 60 by 100 feet. 


This is lighted by two main chandeliers, of twenty-four incandescent lights 
each, and fourteen side brackets, of three lights each line the sides. The 
system is that of the United States Electric Light Company placed by the 
western manager, Mr. C. C. Warren, of Chicago. The plant is operated 
from an engine and dynamos placed four hundred and fifty feet from the 
main building, the current being carried by a cable, which 1s also a notice- 
able feature, and the extraordinary distance marking the perfection of the 
company’s system. The entire plant is divided into eleven parts, or sys- 
tems, each of which is controlled separately from a central point in the 
office, and each light is equipped with a separate attachment to turn the 
light off and on. The hotel is capable of accommodating five hundred 
guests, and in architectural effect it is one of the finest conceptions ever 








executed in hotel designing in this country. 
Residence for J. Cudahy, E-q., Michigan avenue and Thirty-third 
street, Chicago, by Architects Burling and Whitehouse. It will be con- 


structed of Connecticut Long Meadow stone in the Flemish-Gothic style, 
66 by 84 feet. There will be three stories, basement, and a high roof, and 
Belvidere tower on the corner The porte cochere will be on the north 


side of the house, and the main entrance will have a massive projecting 
porch, with dwarf columns supporting a Roman arch which extends up- 
ward terminating in a gabled roof. Oriel and turret treatment will be 
employed on the north corner of the facade, and on the Thirty-third street 
side the facade will be broken by two projecting stone balconies, with gable 


above, and a minor round stone tower in the roof. A 20 by 30 feet con 
servatory will be directly connected with the dining-room, and will be seen 
through the entrance and main halls from the front door. The main hall 


will be twenty-nine feet long and twenty-one feet wide, and the main double 
staircase will lead up from a stairway hall on the north of the main hall- 
On the second floor, over the main hall, will be a well-hole surrounded by 
the entrances to the various apartments on that floor leading off from gal- 
leries. On the right of the main hall on the first floor is a large drawing- 
room 20 by 28 feet, and on the left a reception-room, library, parlor, and 
dining-room. The breakfast-room will be onthe northeast corner, and 
connected with it a private stairway, dumb waiter, butler’s pantry, elevator, 
and vault. On the second floor there will be a nursery department, with 
bathroom, ete., the family bedrooms, dressing-rooms, and tower boudoir, 
also three large guest-rooms. The billiard-room and minor rooms will be 
on the third tloor. The billiard-room will be 18 by 30 feet, and a ball 
room 27 by 50 feet, with a music gallery in the tower. The entire building 
will be finished in hardwood. The cost will be about $125,000. 


Mosaics. 


THE Gleason Wood Ornament Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
are making a new departure in the history of wood carving, their product 
in the line of carved ornaments for panels, etc., having all the appearance 
of fine wood carving without the expense, the work being done by a 
stamping process. For an interior finish of moderate cost, this work com- 
mends itself to architects and builders generally. 


THE widow of Mark Hopkins intends to build in Great Barrington the 
most expensive residence building in the United States. The cost of the 
house and grounds will be $5,090,000. The house will be built of blue- 
stone from the quarry she owns, and the work will begin as soon as spring 
opens. ‘The work in the quarry will be carried on day and night, electric 
light being used for the night work. One thousand men will be employed 
for three years. , 


AN extremely useful adjunct to a well appointed house is the modern 
dumb-waiter, for conveying food and other light articles to upper floors. 
Special attention is called to those made by M. B. Swezey, 120 Twentieth 
street, this city, which are provided with an automatic catch to hold them 
in position during the loading and unloading process. So superior are 
they, and so satisfactory have they proved, that many owners multiply 
them in their houses, and leading architects do not hesitate to strongly 
recommend them as conveniences that repay the outlay a hundred fold. 


AMONG the many monuments to Washington is one which every visitor 
to the Cape Verd Isles will remember as one of the most colossal and mar- 
velous freaks of natural sculpture in existence. Along the further side of 
the harbor of San Vicente (the principal town) rises a bold ridge of dark- 
gray volcanic rock, the crest of which forms an exact likeness of Wash- 
ington, lying face upward as if in sleep or death. The hero's large, bold 
features, the backward wave of the hair, the sweep of his massive shoul- 
ders, and the very frill of his shirt are all reproduced on a gigantic scale with 
a fidelity worthy of the stalactite formations of the Adelsberg Grotto or 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. ‘This strange monument, sharply out- 
lined against the deep, rich blue of the tropical sky, is one of the first 
objects that meet one’s eye on approaching the island, and presents, with 
the boundless ocean for its appropriate background, a tableau of such 
overpowering magnificence as might well drive any sculptor to despair. 


W. Hl. Smiri, of Hinsdale, Ils., has recently invented, and now for 
the first time offers to the public, an hydraulic brick for general purposes, 
which lays claim to many points of excellence. These bricks are made of 
crushed slag, sand or broken stone, or any other material mixing well with 
cement, and are then molded by the concussion of steam-hammers, and re- 
quire no burning whatever. When made they go through a drying pro 
cess in the open air, being piled for the purpose, and are ready for use in 
from eight to ten days. They are heavier than ordinary brick, weighing 
160 pounds to the cubie foot, or about the same as limestone. They are 
smooth, with exceptionally perfect edges, and may be given any desired 
color or faced upon any side with any color. ‘The colors are produced by 
mineral paints and are indestructible. Bricks made by this procees have 
been tested, and show, it is said, a crushing strain of 4,000 to 6,000 
pounds to the cubic inch. Bricks so made may be handled with no more 
risk than ordinary brick, and are said to be very durable and_ proof against 


crumbling. 


THE gas fixtures of the new Board of Trade building are probably the 
most elaborate and artistic to be seen in any western building. They are 
from special designs which were furnished by H. G. Willard, the western 
manager of the Archer & Pancoast Manutacturing Company, of New 
York, from which the company executed them in antique brass and other 
metals. There is not an old or stereotyped idea in the entire outfit, cover- 
ing a contract of many thousands of dollars, and when the vast throng 
attended the opening promenade concert and the light projected from these 
marvels of art and was reflected by their metallic luster, their beauty gave 
pleasure to every eye and their artistic harmony blended perfectly with the 
elegance that filled the halls and offices. So truly artistic and faithful to 
the traditions of metal work are these gas-fixture makers that their dis- 
play gives a constant pleasure to the lover of the unique who visits the 
Chicago showrooms, a place where each succeeding visit develops some 
new beauty and gives a new pleasure, while the acquisition of one of these 
fixtures, selected for its fitness to the place it is to occupy, is always a matter 
of satisfaction an@ gives to the owner a work of art as well as something 
of real financial value. 


A PRINTED specification must be as complete as possible in the general 
stipulations, which must be repeated for every building and by every archi 
lect. Printing these saves much drudgery, tiresome routine, and also in- 
sures against any accidental omission, which is always possible in written 
work. Beyond this it cannot well go without causing annoyance by fre- 
quent cancellations. The Inland Publishing Co. has secured the publica 
tion of a specification form, prepared by an architect of large experience, 
who kas used it (only less complete) in his practice for some six years. 
This specification is very complete in general items, while avoiding the 
necessity for much canceling. Besides the above, its peculiar features are 
the preliminary statement of the relative positions and rights of owner, 
architect, builcer, and sub-contractors, wherein this form aims to forestall 
disputes and litigation; the list or catalogue of all matters to be treated in 
the written pages, which is found at the end of each section; the index on 
the first inside page, which will save time lost in hunting for subjects ; and 
particularly the division into printed and written pages, which enables the 
printed part to be set up solid, without inter-spaces (which are never 
exactly right). This reduces, by nearly one-half, the size of the printed 
specification, and entirely avoids the old difficulty with the inter-spaces, 
which are a feature of all other prints, and which are too short just as often 
as they are too long. The cross references forward and backward on each 
printed and each written page to the continuance of the same subject saves 
embarrassment. ‘The price is very reasonable. Send orders to the Inland 
Publishing Co. 
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Synopsis of Building News. 
Cincinnati, O.—The following is reported by the secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange : 

Architect Geo. W. Rapp: Addition to German Protestant Orphan Asylum, 60 by 
110 feet, brick, oF freestone trimmings, cost $35,000; under way. For Canbrinas 
Stock Con new malt-house, 45 by 70 feet, freestone trimmings, cost not estimated ; under 
way. 








Architects Smith & Forbush: For v2 J. Kogers, two-story frame dwelling, slate 








roof, cost $2,800; under way. For Mrs. - Hoffman, two-story frame 6 by 

8 feet, cost $3,700. For John H. Frey, two-story frame houses, 3¢ . , Slate 
ro roof, b: ly windows, cost $7 under way. For Frank Schuler, ten-room brick dwell- 
ing, cost $7,000; drawings made. Madisonville Town Hall, 80 by 44 feet, to be built of 
Madisonville bric k, with Middletown brick trimmings, slate roof, cost $12,000; drawings 


made. 

Architects G. & A, Brink: For John Houck, four stores and flats, 80 by r1o feet, 
built of pressed brick, cost $30,000; contract let. For C. Wolff, three-story brick ware- 
house, 30 by 85 feet, cost $6,000; contract let. For John Bremferder, two and a half- 
story brick dwelling, 26 by 80 feet, stone trimmings, tin roof, hardwood finish, cost 
$11,000; contract let. F . B. Eckelmann, six three-story brick dwellings, 18 by 60 
feet, cost $16,000; under way. For John D. Moore, four-story pressed brick front, stores 


and flats, 40 by go feet, cost $15,000; under way. 





Chicago.—The building situation in general is more quiet than has been expected 
or is usual at t this season of the year. T his is from several causes, one of which is the 
scarcity of stone for foundations, the foolishness of the —) owners at Joliet and 
Lemont having precipitated a strike that is not yet at an end, though work has been 
partially resumed under military a It is singular that for the first time in 
years the building trades have been thoroughly free from strikes of any kind, with the 
exception noted, yards a € full of new brick in the first stages of manufacture, and 
the prospect is that prices will t inge low this season for this material. A slight cut in 
wages may disturb the Drs ikers at a later date, though it will be extremely bad 
policy for the ‘* bosses ’’ to repeat the mistake of the Jolie t contractors. 

Architect W W. Boyington reports : ed Crane Bros. Mnfg. Co., four story and 
basement factory building, ¢ y go feet. The building is to be used for heavy ma- 
chinery., It will be built of brick, with stone trimmings, iron roof, to be erected on 
Jefferson street, cost about $40,000. Also several eight-room cottages at Maywood, 
soo each. For C. Robinson at Maywood, alterations in brick residence, cost 
For Albert Keep, barn 25 by 50 feet, brick with stone trimmings, cost about 











The rotunda and offices in the Grand Pacific Hotel are now being frescoed by Wm 


Phillipson. 

Architects Atchison & Fiedier report: For S. F. Johnson, of New York, three- 
story and cellar, brick and terra-cotta store and apartment building by 62 feet, to be 
erected on the corner of State and 13th street, cost $24,005, proje cted. For Robert 
Bines, four story and basement, brick and terra-cotta, store and apartment building, 
so by 68 feet, to be erected on Dearborn, between Van Buren and Harrison streets, cost 
$23, 009, projected. For Miss Ella E, Hatch, three stories and cellar, brick and terra 
cotta, apartment house on triangular lot, corner of Lincoln avenue and Hurlbut street, 
ror feet on Lincoln avenue, 70 feet on Hi thet street, Cost $20,000, 

Architect J. J. Flanders reports: Raising, alteration and addition to Western 
avenue Baptist Church, 36 by 56 by 110 feet, cost $8,000, under way ; work done by the 
day. For P. O. Stinsland, remodeling of building 235-7 Milwaukee avenue, « _ $10,009 
For Jonathan ( ‘lark, six-story store building, 80 by y 140 feet, on State, south of Jac ks Qn 
street, cost $60,000, pro 

Architect M. L. Beers reports: For Mrs. Franci ‘is De Wolf, at Hyde Park, two- 

; by 56 feet. Itis to be built of Anderson pressed 
*rra-cotta trimmings, interior finished in black brick, 








cted. 








story and cellar and atti residence, 
brick, with ornamental brick and 
red and white oak and Georgia pine, cost $12,000; under way 

Architects Wilson & Bow ly report: For W. H. Pruyn, two-story residence, 22 by 
60 feet, on Congress, nea Loomis street, cost $3,500; under way. For W. E. Hall, 
two two-story and cellar dwe gs, 33 by 60 feet, on Oakley po pple Polk street, 
Cost $6,000 ; under way. For E E. Russell, two-story bric k and terra-cotta dwellings, 
»5 by & ,on Laflin, near Van Buren street, cost $5, ; under way. For Albert 
Decrut, four cottages and three two-story houses on 55th street and Washington avenue, 
under way. For C G. Hutchinson, five two-story flats, 96 by 60 feet, on 
Arbor Place, cost $12,000. For John Buckley, brick and stone store buiiding, 21 by 85 
feet, at 895 West Madison street, cost $9,000, For W. L. Davis, two-story and altace 
dwelling, 25 by 60 feet, Jackson street, near Western avenue, cost $4,0 














3) 
o 


cost $5,000; 








RX: 


Clinto Fa.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railway Companies have cleared the ground here for their new union passen- 
ger and freight depots, to be erected this season. ‘The buildings will be built of brick, 
with stone trimmings, of ornate architecture. Work onthe freight building will be pros- 
ecutec at once. The C. B. & Q. began business here January 19th last, having com 


ple ‘ted brid 





ge a negotiations with the C. & N.-W.'so as to use the latter’s bridge 
connecting with the Mendota branch of the Burlington at East Clinton. The completion 
about the same time of the Clinton division of the B. C. R. & N. puts Clinton on another 
direct through route. 

The supervisors, 









» A. E. Wright, of this city, for $7,850, the contract to 
erect a new county jai riff’s residence in the court house square. Pl. ans submitted 
by Messrs. Parley & Co Louis, were adopted, and the latter firm are to receive 
$9,000 for the plans and system of steel cells for the interior of the jail. 

Foundations are laid for two new store buildings, and unusual activity is displayed 
in the matters of repairs, additions to dwellings, and several new cottages are being built 








Detroit. Wieh.—The building outlook is some a it brighter, and it is probable 
that a larg re amount of building will be done this yea The total amount of permits 
issued during March was 378,665. 

Architect Geo 





W. Meyers reports: For T.S. Aiken, at Pittsburgh, Pa., two-story 
dwelling, 46 by 65 feet; brick with stone trimming ; cost, $9,000; projected. For Milo 
Clark & Sons, at Bronson, Mict wo-story block of stores, 22 by 60 feet; cost, $4,00 

projected. For P. V. Fox, Grand Rapids, Mich., two-story frame dwelling, 40 by 60 
feet, slate roof ; cost, $4,500; projecte i . W.S. Morea, Flat Rock, Mich., two-story 
brick and stone dwelling, 35 by 50 feet, slate roof; cost, $4,500; projected. For Rich- 
—— Mich., town hall, two-story bric ek, 34 by 60 feet, stone trimmings, tin ro of ; cost, 
rojected. For Geo. Starr, ¢ ‘oldwate r, Mich., two-story block as stores, 22 by 
aa eh brick and stone, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; projected. F W. Stickney, R¢ ath. 
bonville, N. Y., three-story brick and stone buildings, 60 by 150 feet, tin roof; cost, 
$12,000; projected. For G. X. M. Collier, Detroit, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 


























45 by 65 feet, slate roof; cost, $3,000; projecte “d For Chas. King, two-story brick and 
stone dwelling, 40 by 65 feet, pm roof ; cost, $6,000; projected. 

Architects Scott & Co. report: es M. J. Dina’ in, two- story brick dwelling, 25 by 
68 feet ; cost, $5,000; under way. For Peter Thersen, two-story double brick dwelling, 


42 by 52 feet "cost $4,0 ; under ig 

NG hitect C. B. Cole reports : For C.H Leon: ird, three-story brick office building 
36 by 60 feet ; under w: iy ; Spetzley Bros., builders. 

Architects Spier & R« his report: For Thomas McGregor, two-story double brick 
dwelling, 45 by 70 feet, cost $6,200; under way; Lewis Reberg, carpenter; Reich & 
Gabell, masons. 

Architect A. C. Varne y report 
60 feet, four stories high, | 
For A. S. Wiley, two-story bric 
way. 
” Architect H. Engelbe rt, reports: For N. W. Weber two-story brick dwelling, 60 by 
64 feet, stone trimmings, slate roof, « re $6,000 ; projected 

Architect E. EF. Rivers reports : City hall, Grand Rapids, Mich., three-story stone 
building, 160 by a4 feet, slate st $185,700; under way; W. D. Richardson 
(Springfield, Ill.j, builder. At Galesburg, IIl., three-story stone court house, 97 by 123 
feet, slate roof, cost $117,000; under way; Dawson & Anderson (Toledo, Ohio), 
builders. 





For Emil S He sineman, block of six stories, 147 by 
st $40,009; under fst Z. A. Chapaton, Jr., builder. 
and frame dwelling, 27 by 60 feet, cost $5,000; under 




















Duluth, Minn.— the Union on gpere-xaps nt and Elevator Co. are now driving 
piles for the foundation of a grain ele vator, 96 by 304 feet, annex to their elevator ‘‘ E,’’ 
and to be known as elevator ‘‘F,’’ capacity, 1,300,000 bushels. The Lake Superior 





















Elevator Co. have commenced work on grain elevator, 96 by 352 feet, annex to their 
elevator ‘‘ D,’’ and to be known as elevator ‘‘G,’’ ¢ pac ity 1,500, bushels: cost 
$ 5 00. Both the above are to be built from plans, and under thes supervision of Messrs. 
¥ Moulton & Son, architects, of Chicago, Ill., who report, ‘‘ prospects good for other 


elevators in Minnesota this season.”” 








Indianapolis, Ind.—Outlook favorable, although the season is somewhat 
behind. 

Architect Chas. G. Mueller reports: For C. Maus, three-story, brick, stone and iron 
malt house, 40 by 80 feet, cost $13,000 ; under way For the Union Furniture Company, 
four-story brick, stone and iron factory building, 41 by 92 feet, cost $10,000. ‘I'wo-story 
brick and stone Catholic church building, 5 by 85 feet, at Morris, Ind., cost $9,000 ; unde 
way For C. F. Schmidt, at Danville, Ill., storage house, cost $3,000 ; contracted, ahaa 
several cottages ; under way, 





Mars alltown, Ffowa.—The outlook for business is not very brilliant, 
although prices of building material are exceedingly low 


Architect fF. M Ellis reports the following work in hand: High school building at 











Waukon, Iowa, cone ooo; two school buildings at Red Oak, Iowa, cost $19,000; one 
scnool ae le linza Anamosa, Iowa, cost $10,000; M. E. church at Beatrice, Neb., cost 
$20, ng ae il church at Norfolk, Ne b. , cost $10,000; N. A. Rainbolt’s resi 
dence:at Nore Neb., cost $7,000 ; opera house at Newton, Iowa, eo 5,000; Opera 


house at Huron, D. I’., cost $20,000; court house at Alexandria, D. T., cost $15,000 
G. W. Sloan’s residence at Peoria, Ill., cost $18,000; school house at ie Grand, Ia., cost 
$2,500; Episcopal church at Marshalltown, la., cost $3,50 





Minneapolis, Minm.—Permits were issued April 23 for the erection of two 
five-story brownstone front ae ss blocks, containing three stores each, Nos. 19 to 23 
and 25 to 29 Fourth street, for R. L. Stillman and W. ‘TI. Callum; the formers will cost 
about $80,000, and the latters he $60,000, They will be handsome structures, and will 
ornament that portion of the city 

Cook & Co.’s new ansinetiy to be erected on the corner of Fifth street and Henne 
pin avenue, will have a frontage of 140 feet on Hennepin and 140 on Fifth; it will be nine 
stories high, making it the tallest structure in Minne: ipolis. It is proposed to make the 


building thoroughly fire-pre of. If the pr ‘oe is carried out, as is now expected, the 


building will cost about $150,000, and will in all probability surpass any office building 
in this city. 
Permits were issued to the Board of Education, Aprilg, for two new school houses, to 

25,000 each, The plans in each case provide for a three-story, twelve-room brick 
: eae all modern improvements Permits have also been a d to the Board 
ms to the Franklin school building in North Minneapolis and the Humboldt 
besiidine in Northeast Minneapolis at a cost of $10,000 each. ‘It is also probable that ad- 
ditions will be made to both the Sumner and the Webster school bu Idings this season, 

Among the permits recently granted are the following: Zach T. Mullen, two-story, 
thirteen-room frame dwelling and barn, cost $8,000 . M. Klarquist, two-story, six- 
teen-room brick veneer dwelling, cost $5,000. H. J W ilber, two-and-one-half-story, 
sixteen-room stone dwelling, « $20,00 Hill & Lindley, alteration of stone building, 
cost $6,000, Minneapolis Sash, Door & Blind Co., three-story frame warehouse, cost 
$5,000. B. P. and Carroll Gates, three-story stone veneer tenement, one hundred and 
eighty rooms, and modern improvements, cost $90,0 Architect, W. D. Kimball 

Norfolk, Va.—Tlie et prospects, and in fact this year’s business, seem 
dead on account of the heavy bank failures, before which business and the outlook was 
fine, now nearly every one is idle and many are leaving. 

Architect Geo. C. Maser reports: For Wm, F. Wise, two-story and attic frame 
dwelling. 50 by 86 feet, slate roof, cost $6, ; projected ; plans accepted. For M. 
McKewitt, two-story brick, 22 by 44 feet, cost $2,000; under way; E. Heart & J. B. 
Moore & Co., builders. y >. Hall, three-st brick, with stone and terra-cotta trim 
mings, tile and slate roo 1 





























ry 70 feet, cost $6,000; projected, plans accepted. For E. 
Moritz, three brick tenements, 57 by 42 feet, cost about $4,000; under way; A. E 
Murray and J. B. Moore & Co., builders For J] B. Loenberg, four brick tene ments, 36 
by 40 feet, cost $3,400; projected ; taking bids. For Messrs ~ Phil, Brown & Co., five 
story brick additi n to ‘ Purcell House,’’ 70 by 20 feet, cost $4,500; projected; taking 
bids. For Bank Street Bagtat a ‘ iterations and additions, cost $12,006 
projected ; plans accepted I ssociation Armory (colored), three-story 
fea Rating: 27 by 23 and 27 bs ye y Reigns : bids just closed 








Pittsburgh, Pa.— Prospects go 
Architect Geo Orth reports: For Geo. K. Stevenson, office building, 40 by 112 
feet, six stories high, brick, with granite trimmings, cost $84,000; under way; A. & S 
Wilson, builders. For Mrs. Mary Hays, residence, 50 by 63 feet, brick, with terra-cotta 





and molded brick trimmings, cost $19,000; under way; Wm. M. Brown, builder For 
ID. W. C. Bidwell, six three . ry eet dwellings, 94 by feet, cost $18,000; under 
way; C. A. Balph, builder for Mrs . B. Aiken, brick residence, 40 by 38 feet, cost 
$6,000; under way 


ourt house (J. G. Cairns, St. Louis, architect 
j fenaissance It is to be two stories and base 
with Warrensburg stone, 99 by 135 feet, cost $125,000. 


Sedalia, Mo. 


second 






r 
ment in height, walls to be fac 


Ss ffolk. .) a. 
ier way; Geo. C. M 


wx Wim: H. Jones, two-story brick, 40 by 60 feet, cost $3,700 ; 
r, architect, Norfolk, Va. 





St. Louis, Mo.— Architect C. K. Ramsey reports r Martin Collins,row of four 








pretty € fag adr ills, cutstone trimmings »y 54 feet, cost $10,000; under way; 
contracts sub-! For Geo. W. Simpkins, brick dwelling, 29 by 53 feet, stone, terra-« otta 
trimming, wm ‘roof, cost $8, under way; contracts sub-let. For Mallinskrodt, 
agi al Works, one-story brick warehou by 160 feet, composition roof, cost 
),000 ; under way; Contracts oe let. For H. oE A. Linchey, modern frame dwelling, 

3 by 42 feet, shingle roof, cost 0; Contract sub-let For Alfred Bevis, row of small 


dwellings and one store, with fli it above, brick fronts and walls, composition and slate 
roof, 75 by 52 feet, cost $10, plans under way. 

"Architect W. G. Gains reports For J. V. Rivers, brick dwelling, 22 by 68 feet, 
terra-cotta trimmings . : jected. For J. W. Todd, store and tenement, 
by 
brick front, 25 by 52 feet, cost $4,00 
eight-room brick dwelling, 40 by 40 
store and tenement, 2> by 42 feet, co 


inn, Store and te nement, iron and 
r Ch. Watlhers, at Carte Brilliante, 
ost $5,000; taking bids. For J. H. Rivers, 





8 feet, cost $4,0 








»; projected, For S, Peterson, at Kirkwood, 
frame cottage, 22 by 33 feet, cost taking bids. For J. Cochran, twelve-room 
dwelling, , 50 feet, stock brick, : and terra-cotta trimmings, Cost $10,000; pro- 
jected. ForGe aw lliams, two-story, six-room trame cottage, 25 by 48 feet, at Chelten 
ham, cost $3,200; contract not let. Also small jol terations, additions, etc. 

rchitect J. G. Chairns reports: For Geo yn, two-story flats, 35! 








45 feet, 





brick and terra-cotta, forty-two rooms, cost 





ing, cellar walls; contract 





or John Adams, five two-story tenements, brick with stone fronts, 200 by 18 
21,000; excavating ; contract sub-let. For Mrs. Jos. Lucas, three three story 
2 cotta houses, cost $13,000; pre paring plans. For _—— Ward, five 
two-story brick and terra-cott by feet, cost $15,000; building cellar 





“Mr Joseph Gannon and Andrew 


LW arre nsbur g stone fronts, cost $12,000 ; 


walls; J. R. O'Brien, b 
Parke, two-story and attic « 
contract sub-let. 
Architects James 
house, 80 by € 3 feet, to be built o F 
tract let April 20 to Messrs. Mathews, 
For Wm. Steinbreder, three-story store an yuilding, 51 by t,cutstone front, 
cost $13,000; contract let ; James Stewa x »., builders. For James A. Cregory, 
two detached houses, one thirteen rooms, one ten rooms, stock i k fronts, cost $18,000; 
plans being prepared St. Louis Cable & Western Ry. Co., engine buile fi ing and 





two-story court 


ost $3 900; CoNn- 





& Co. report: For Scott county, 
I lic pres ed bri 


ham and Zeigler Jacksouvilie, Ill. 
S Recital 

















ae station, also office building, St. Louis pressed brick ae 175 by 135 feet, cost 
$25,000 ad ly for roof ; James Stewart & ( , contractors. For T. P. Se hulte, three- 
story brick residence, 24 by 63 feet, Denver red stone trimmings, cost $10,000; under 
way. James Stewart, contractor. For ‘Thomas Halpin, two-story office building, 





6 by 40 fe 





ost sI2 
















ial report of the « ) r the fiscal year begin- 

ning April 8, 1884, and ending April 13, 1885, showed thz the year there hi ad 
been erected 2,145 brick buildings at estimated cost of 609 frame bui 

1 cost of $465,44 Iditions lter 19,5 grand A 





at an estima 


Vincennes, In 
block, corner of Third 
tects}, has been let to Mr 


indeed add much to the < 





erection of Mr. Chas. Graeter’s, new 
‘lark and Pyne of Evansvil 

ign is excellent, and thi 
ling 





stories in height, cont 


stantially built of brick ar , > 1 

York. Neb.—Architect W. E. Bell reports : Working on plans for M. E. church 
buildi to be erected here. It will } stvle of architecture, stone and brick base 
ment, br 


glass windows, cost $15,0« 








k veneer superstructure, wit 1 galvanized iron trimmings, stained 
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AND BUILDER. [Vor. V. Exrra No. 





PRICES OF LABOR. 





Bricklayer... Neer TT MT eT TET CT 
Brickmason (Front)..... pews eT x 
Carpenter ..ceeeeeees 2 5 
Cabinetmaker 
Finisher...... 
Gasfitter....++ 








Glazier ..0.. suas oe ' ‘ietvacetahee ee anne 
Plasterer .. 


Plumber...... . ai ee mlecektaeene 





Stonemason 
Carver ..ccccceccccces 

Stonecutter 

Stomesetter ..ccccesceerreerceerevees 

Roofer (Tin) .ccccccccscvecces er eT nwasieee pe 
Slater ..ccccscsccccscers psaenseestedeaeases tennees , 

Stairbuilder ....ee++ees sien Ot ne ae 

Steamfitter .....cccses soe - YY RP er 





Bloomington, Ind. 














etroit, Mich, 


lp 











Toledo, O. 
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PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Cuicaco, April ro, 1885 


BRICK, Per M 








Common occas $ a 75 

Fronts 
Chicago pressed ( Anderson) . 22 001@24 00 
St. Louis pressed, ...-.ceeeccerereeereeees 7 oO 
Purington Kimbell * Stanc ; f 
Indiana pressed be ceenandnaeereee® 16 o0fa 28 
Philadelphia presse 42 0014 45 00 
Milwaukee pressed... ..-..eeeeerseeeeeees 25 a 
TTentOn ..cecceceeeeceeceeeres oso cecccee " 
Zanesville (Harris Bro dice banaeeees seens } Oo 


Perth Amboy Buff ........eeeeeeee eee eeee 50 
9: - Mottled. ..vcccessccoscvceoe 50 OF 
Moulded: 














Chicago (Anderson)..........eesesseeee $65 00@ 300 00 
Be. RES on6n05086500e6 ss: 606 6900009 650 OC(M125 & 
Indiana ..ccccecs 50225 00@ 50 o 
Zanesville (Harris I ) 75 00 
Enameled: 
Enameled e eee eeeseeeeerrsreseses go 0o0 
Enameled edge and end ..... <Agte heRwESD 105 
Enameled (Harris Bros.) ......+06+. = go 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC Per Cask. 
Chicago Lime........eeceeeeeeeeereceees £$ o 65a 75 
Wisconsin ‘* .cccoce eee EP Tr g6(@ 1 00 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00 I 25 
Portland ...ccccccccccccccesccccsescesccecs 3 25@ 35 
Keene's Coarse..cscccccccccsccccccccccccess 7 50M 9 & 
Oe 6 BR 5 ons 6 00506000000 0:60 45.00 9008 coos IT OOMI2 
Plaster of Paris... ccocsssccccccs veetae coon IF 75@ 2 
Hair (cattle), per bu......... Seveceresonns ‘ 20(a) 5 
Hair (goat), per bu...... sen Sanne weeues oer 40 
Sand (lake shore), per yard...... oeemetes 1 00f@ 1 25 
STONI 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen 
Limestone Per cubic foot 
tuff Bedford ........+..- - 5 


Blue Beaford ieereweneses a 65 











Hoosier blue Bedford ° cece 65 
" buff ” seneee snes Sy¥euee 

e 35/4 so 

ov < 401 50 

New York bluestot bia ¥ibes Penbebicawaene 135@ 14 


Foundation . 
Dimension .....-..6. eee 
Rubble, per cord.. 
AOA 5.000 05K 056 060005.) 006002 F000 0000s 
PRRROE scccccee. 0000000 0008080008 eb yO 1 00 
Sandstone: 











Hummelstown Brown St 1s 
Brown Connecticut.....ccccsees I 50 
Amherst...ccccces bola 75 
EMD n:0c ees peeseniseesecade sees nessess> 55(a 65 
he Potomac oeakewn . I 25 

a Sih Mo bREN wets hen ee EEE NeeRaNS 11 


Me line Blue LARA tiie im pekaee ur a ¢ 
Maréble 


Italan, veined...... Susp beaaaes peeenea — 4 00 
Tennessee, red........ ssonsnenmesevek ee > 5010, 5 00 
Tennessee, Knoxville .......esseeseseee — 3 x 





¥ 
v 
7 
= 
$4 0 
Oo 
2 
I 
(U4 
i ie an 
+ 
Varble 


Vermont, white... 


Ophite 


Armodite 


Slate: 


Roofing, Vermont, 


Green. 


Black, Le high sean 
Blac k, Chapman’s.. 
MACK, BANGOR siesccsese ces ° 
LUMBER 
hange, 250 So. Water St). 
(Ordinary Dimensions.) 

dy bbesueseeesie es vende Unee 
covces 44 001046 


(Lumbermen’s Ex« 


Boards 


Pine, rst quality, clear. 
Pine, 2d quality 
Pine, 3d quality 
Common .roocces 


Siding : 


gi ae 
Framing Timber : 
FING .sc0es 


Laths: 


Pine... 


Shingles : 


Pine (sawed) 
Miscellaneous 
Pickets, pine 
Posts, cedar .... : 

Pine, yellow souther Ps seane 
H ARDWOUODS. 
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4 00 
46 
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3 » 
3 5 3 OD sees 25 
3 2 2 50 > Ox 
250 15 15 175 
3 00 2 2 50} 2 25 
45 a 3:90 35 
4.00 3 3 00 3 a 
Ss » 350 350 3 & 
45 5 50 coos 5 oO 
ce 3 5 350 4 @ 
4 4 OO seeee 45 
a5, 2 951 2 5 2 0 
2o2,2¢ . 
3 251 3 5 3 
4 i. | 3 
> 50; 3 50! 3 25 
isoeveesee 5500 
oe ocosen 4 SOG 

















savecteccrsvececece. 9 COUR 


ocovescoosceces 10 COMITE 


csteeseveessees @ OOM 





eeccce 30 00@35 


(Quotations furnished by The Holbrook Co.) 


Walnut, rst 
1 and up. 
Walnut, countertop... 
Ash, ist & 2 i 
TY, Kup..ceccoee 


Map os Ist & 2 


« up 
Oak, aac e, 
ye . 


Oak, red, 


il & a. 
Oak, quarter sawed... 
Cherry, tst & 

Ky 1% &2 in 

4.3 & gin. 
teech, Red, rst & : 2¢ 


Whitewo od, 


Bire has re ed, 


Butte aks 


yw& 


Sycamore, 
Gum, red, 


Yy%& 


Mahogany 


Mahogany 
Mahogany, 


Rosewood, per “y ° 






































( 
sree ceecees B® 75 COW 


60 oof 
15@ 
32 o0ofa 


35 00fa 


25 oofa 

eoece ereeeeees 35 00M 
30 0of@ 

« 35 004 

+ 30 0of@ 

. 35 oof 


+ 40 oof@ 


. 50 oofa 


5 oof 
5 


25 00D 

25 oofa 

° 35 00 

35 oofa 

+. » 50 0off 
. 55 oof 


20 oof@ 





- 25 00f 

$600 35 00@ 
WOODS. 

ee 15/2 

Vecccecccoce 20(a 

oe seeneesees 12(@ 

Tere ree s@ 


NUN 


n 


Nn ODnW 


ars 8@ 
9 00f@21 





CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
(Quotations furnished by Charles B. Crombie & Co.) 


Redwood lumber, ......0000ssccccscesecce «$00 COMSHS 
Redwood shingles—square, se xagon, round, 

diamond and octagon, small qt lantities.... 6 50@ 7 
Mexican Spanish ced: MEiicc0:0:6:6508.04000s0c00%5O ONDI00 
CONIOTHIA OMG 60s sccecdesecesssccccscscs, 05000895 





Georgia Yellow Pine: 
Flooring: 


es ee er 35 
PRt ae ene © lis sines ses vee uacuoseas 35 


Boards, D1 S...ceeceeeeeseereeseeeess 33 CO@ 35 
Beaded Ceiling: 
Gt Gr Sd Cleat B6 iiiisss.5coasns sce vsesso: AO OG aE 
9G INvocecisineece.veivessse 20 OO. 30 
Be iNiscevccccvesciccceecs 33 COM 30 
Step plank: 
ist & 2d clear 1%, 1% & 2 in.........-. 33 COW 35 
Georgia Cypress: 
Lumber, rst & 2d clear.. i ghee acoeaewaee ae 
WII sc cavuuen sc tisarcses henwawsees  SRSeEr. of 
Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 


Plank 2.06 scee0e0 boses sine eketpeeescnce 29 OG a5 
Timber......cccccccccccccessecccccccesee 24 00@ 30 


PAINT, ETC. Per lb. 
Dry. In Oil. 


White lead (American)...............--$ 51% 53 
Zinc, white (American) ........cccccseee 8@10 10@ 12 
i RIE ics nino edu kone s<sa menmune 2@ 6@ 


Bed, Vermilion. .occccssccccdcse esosss B0QS50 40900 


Red, Indian (English)......cceccesseess £2@ 
MUO MONEE 5. 6:4:0:0:0 980)5600405400000505% 2@ 
WENO W CHMOING snc0sandsccsscessenscce: OGD 
Green, IG fome scan rke a eics 12@ 
Green, Paris...... bee Nitenseceenncnnse, SOE 
Digaletlaminsriescncnsec ccasascen' eet 8@ 
PE, MUPAMOANNCcccscccccceveccccsecss TOQ 
UGS suck a cccasisvenctesece teongaccesse 


REA FOND) vara siasia'evs re Seadeees sas 1@ 





Paris white (iingiish) 002 sceceseesaee 2a 
Litharge (American),.....0cccccccccc cee 6@ 
Sienna, burnt....ccccccsesseccecsescers 9@ 
NMDSN, DUI. 065:0-000c0de0cseces. ease sie 7@ 

Oil, linseed (raw), Per gal. seeseeeees ees 

Oil, linseed (boiled), ‘¢ SEAR AAR Ae Spa 

Turpentine of, Se Sasa csuuwnes 

Varnish, coach, SP. T8t: ginhad nese arses 125@ 2 
Varnish, shellac, ao ee Vemma eee sien ea 3 25@ 


HARDWARE. 
Nails : Per Keg 


Spikes, wrought......0.seeesseeeeeees ae $3 
PENPERNY, COMMON cevccccrecccees  <cs0se 2 
UNMIE KAN, t cans sev ecbassunevebveweusesse 


DiGi 2 ONO we ebageuesasenersewciseseseses 5: 
Steel nails, 10’s to 60’s..... 2 
For finishing-nails add $1.65 per keg. 
For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 
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The grates give me 
would most unhesitatingly 
Leather Bank), Chicag 
] heat a room on the first floor, also a room on the fl ve. goth fi 
ventilating, it is a perfect success.—W™. BoaRpDMAN, SR.s kberry, Kane C 
I use four of y ites in my house, and am satisfied the four grates | 





will wi irm the whole house in the c« 


My grate is working very satisfactorily, and the ventilat 


sire. —ANDREW Mart.n, Decatur, III. 


SEND FOR DESCRIP’ 








lest weather, and give 


! 
could desire. —W™a. Hut (Prest. First National Bank), Warsaw. 


/ 


grate has thor 
Have taken out fu 


all the ventilat 


TWlinots 





rnace 


LIVE CIRCULAR 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., [ieee 
7 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


[leat-Saving and Ventilating 


Michigan Reports next 


rrates heat the rooms very ¢ 


ughly heated a large dining-room and pe rfectly ve ntilated it. 
Harotp M. Hansen, Architect, 


on both as heaters an 


e purchase.—Cuas. F, Grey 


My room is 14x18 ft., with two windows onthe west, anda large bay window on the 
->d with this room is another small room. Inthe coldest weather we can 
’m with comfort.—J. M. THomas, Wyoming, Ill. 


north. Connex 





sit in any part of the roc 





of one of th 


to the work, but 
temperatures nothing 
the grate ¢ 










SSM. 


ymfortably, but they keep them sup- 


» ft., the other 15x 21 S. Drever 


1 ventilators, and 


> smaller room 












HS 


Hide anc 





ffice 16x16 ft.) has heat and ventilation enough, by means 
we have had a terribly cold winter, very often 30° below zero, 
| 1 during such weather the grate in the larger room (an 
an arch into another office 12 x 16 ft.), was hardly equal 
any weather not colder than 20° below zero. In zero 
could more agreeal) ly heat and ventilate those large rooms than 
.— Dr. Romaine J. Curtics, Joliet, Ill. 


5, CATALOGUES AND REPORTS. 
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F.TNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, IL. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors. 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


THE BARAGWANATH 


Steam Jacket 
FEED-WATER 
HEATER AND PURIFIER. 








Delivers its feed- City Hall. , 
e ‘ ae C. B&Q. severe V1 Off. Bdg. 
water at 212° ‘ Fah. The Times” Buildi ng. 
Expositic Bu ildir 
- , : a. ng. 
and upwards. Re : CCR. R Cable Dest. 
duces back pressure >i The Palmer House. 
: : The Boa ‘d of Trade. 
on engine. Keeps the The Royal Insurance Building 
4 os — The Lakeside Building. 
boiler ( lean. Saves The Mercantile Buil ling 
from 15 to 30 per ct. The Calumet Build 
. - : The Grannis Build 
of fuel and saves boiler The Portland Block 
oe Be de The Quinlan Block 
repairs. Above 3,000 The Tobey Buildit 
of them are in use; The Thurber Build 
Mandel Brothers, State Street 
over 300 in use in The Pullman Build 
The Custom Ho (3 heaters) 
Chicago, and may be rs nena Bldg 
Gaff 0 


found in following * “ad 


buildings : 


Fiest Nath val Ba nk Bu gg 
«Daily News’ ’ Buildir 





WM. BARAGWANATH & SON, 


| Salesroom: 


73 W. Washington St. 


Office and Works: 
48, BO & B2W. Division St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






































































































































U| Levers See K 
Fine Wood, Mantels. 
Foreign ant Donesk iclik, 


Crites, Brass Greds ete. 








Offa ann a 
20,22, 24 ann 2b Market St 


Tl 
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BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD 


—— OF — 


We claim the following for our Roofing: 
1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or common slate. 





TIN. COPPER AND KALAMEINED TRON. 


2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 


of temperature. 


The only shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all variations 


4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market and having nail holes all covered. 


5. 


We guarantee every claim we make for it. 


Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shingles 100 to the square. 
We are the only house in the U.S. having a full line 
lor Samples and different designs in Iron and Tin apply to 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 


Works: WOLVERITAMPTON, ENG, 


of Metal Roofing. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. SCOTTDALE, PA. 








Quah ta, 
| te | | ip 


BRICKS: 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 














(eee 





Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 


the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, - 


Polk and Fifth Ave. 











PEERLESS BRICK 
The Peerless Brick Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURES AND KEE?rs IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 


300 KINDS, ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts, Extra fine in color and quality. 
BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 
brick 


s made 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brownsto 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a 


fine building, producing a beautiful effect, and 


from the glossy and greasy look of cther black or 


dipped bricks. 
DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRIC 
MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
OFFICE: 


7003 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURI 


The Peerless Brick Company 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no or 
authorized to act as Agent for the sale of 
our manufactures 


Illustrated catalogue and Price List sent free 


on application. 






GEO, ROTHAGE & CO., 
PHILIP GORMULLY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED /RON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS, 
VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 





CY 


suct 








R, 











Tin, SLATE, AND CORRUGATED-IRON 
ROOFING, 
PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 






ne 






free 





228 & 230 MICHIGAN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





KS 








7 “bic a as 
Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 
| Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 

R Put on Wrong. 

They work either way, right or left. 
All sizes. Single or double acting. 
For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
eae they have no equal. 

- } 


If your merchant does not keep 


them, write to 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK, 














snitatl 
Oullat 
Also, manufacturers of H. Petrie’s 


“EUREKA"s: 


Catalogue, 25 


———-THE ONLY PERFECT- 


ibstitute for Stained Glass 


le for Churches, Store Fronts and Private Houses, etc. Illustrated 
Pat. Burnished Gold Letters and Numbers. Send for Circular. 


Agents wanted, 


ROOM 7, DOMESTIC BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


C.L. SETB, MAN’ FG CO. 





os aaratca ntl bate 


ee en 








inti eevee ie aie 
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OTLEY MANUFACTURING Co., 


95 ASHLAND BLOCK, 


—PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURES OF THI 


Eureka 


ALSO WESTERN AGENTS FOF 


Rileys Bros. Bowler & Steam Pr 
Also CONCRETE FLOORING. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON AFPLICATION: 


Call attention to our work 
Custom House, Chicago, &c. 


Steam Packing Cement, 


in New City Hall, Chicago, Wahl’s Glue Factory, 


e Covering, 


United States Postoffice, 
Western Union Building, 
Washington Building 





MASON 


THE 7 1M1:S Bi ) ) YD London & Liverpool & ¢ 


ELEVATOR 
4 4 | b) 
CAPACITY: Home Insurance Building, 


50,000 to 60,000 per day. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


anes nan Circular and Prices. 


Ef. FP. STIMSO: LW, Manager, 
159 & 161 La Salle Street, 
B. & T. Exchange, Room 13, 

CHICAGO. <a 


Equitable Life Building 
Mutual Life Building, 


7 
New Capitol Building, 
United States Postoffice, 
United States Mint, 
United States Postoffice, 
Palmer House, 


Royal Insurance Building 


MATERIAL 


North-Western Building, 
United States Postoffice 
United States Postoffice, 
Pillsbury’s Mills, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Washington Monument, 
Montezuma Hotel, 





T Ate 


United states Hectric Ligh iting Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weston Dynamo Machines & Lamps. 
Recent improvements make this the aie perfect system of 


INCANDESCENT 


now before the public. 
Among the many prominent buildings, both public and private, now 


LIGHTING 


successfully operating our lights, we mention the following: 


New York 


e Building, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, - Jersey City 


Albany, N.\ 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Saint Loui 
Cineinnath 
Minneapolis 
Ottawa, Ont 
- Washington, 1).C 
- - Las Vegas Hot Springs. 


(See Illustration in this number.) 


Catalogues Furnished on Application. 


CuicaGco Orricr, 216 La Satie Sr. 
C. C. WARREN, Jlanager Western Department. 





[rRAMING TO ORDER. 


ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS Etc., in any style, 
Also, CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHS, VIEWS, Ftc. 
NEW SERIES. CATALOGUE FREE. 
E. LOVEJOY, 
B STATE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Opp. M. Field’s. 
ELEVATOR. 





KR. HUGHES, 





SLATE AND METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, Skylights, ete. 


Contracts taken in any part of the country. 


— 


95 WeEsT WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Joun C. Hewes, Sup’t 
American Asphalt Concrete and 
Roofing Works. 


OFFICE: 186 LA SALLE STREET. 


Trinidad « - nee and =» rtland Cement Cellar Bottoms. 
Driveways, Sidewalks and Boiler Pits a Specialty. 


—ALSO— 
Aspalt, Plastic and Gravel Roofing Done, and 
Old Roofs Repaired. 


All Orders Promptly Atttnded to. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


We ACME SASH LOCK & BALANCE. 


A Perfect Ventilator. 


Does not Mar or Deface 
the Wood Werk. 


gelling out of repair. 


Will last a Lifetime. 








Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


SAMPLES 25 CTS. 





J. L. NICHOLS, Bioomincron, INp. 


Liolds the Sash anywhere. 


No Rubber employed. No 


CIRCULARS FREE. 





Wi ‘i M etallic 
CENTER PIECE 
Pur Ceilings 





Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Cnaneuied, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS. 


47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Samples at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, 
Cor. Washington St. and Wabash Ave. 





CLARK’S ISLAND GRANITE—=- 
--——QUARRIES and WORKS 
CLARK’S ISLAND, MAINE, 


Dealer in MonumENTAL, VAuLT and Burtpinc Work. 


Every facility for fine st work in Granite, Perfection in 
Polish, Statuary and Designs. Also Dealer in Dimension 
Granite, unequaled in Om ality pose Beauty. Lstimates 
pronptly given. 

M. H. ST. JOHN, Proprietor 


Offices, 83 & 84 Astor House, - NEW YORK. 









7) NS. 


5 Ne for atedied tet 29! 4 
Pita hai es Be Shansies, Clapboards & 
: ee athe exterior Woodwork. 


P) 
pee sSam| CAbot dr 
, 70K by SI. Telnet ry Boston. 


Y mail on application, 





Evanston, Ill., Building, 
J. R. McLEAN, Snr., 
Builder and Superintendent, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORK 
TO ORDER 





FOR 


mame De GoLYeR'SHARDOUILFINISH. 





ee WHITE, 
LIGHT, 
MEDIUM. 
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PROMINENT PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 





P. Co .tirr, 


FP, ainting, ‘* alcimining, Graining, 
PAPER HANGING, & 


640 MAbDISON STREET, CHICAGO. 





G. V. DRAKE, 


DEALER IN 


— — 
Paper Hangings, Etc. 


DAVID WHITEFORD, 


PRACTICAL 


Cc. N. SWORD, 
=PAINTER 


2127 & 2129 State St, 346 Wesr Ranpotru Sr., 


Established 1868. CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 


Plumber and Gas-I‘itter, 





WILLIAM STRANG, 


WALI PAPHKRS 


PAINTS, OILS, GLASS te 
ARTISTIC MATERIALS. 
HOUSE DECORATING. 


Martin Moytan, 


-PLUMBER== 


103 LWENTY-SECOND STREET, 





324 West MADISON STREET, 

















217 Wesr MApIson STREET. TELEPHONE, 4376. CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
ea) PF 
cossway « LEE ARON BROS, MO. COTE) Soe 7) 
Eivclustve Original Design alicia ceed wide i 
(EDWIN LEE Brown, President.) ’ ' 


In all Styles 


FOR 


Mural and Ceiling Decoration. 


Studio and Office, No. 157 Michigan Ave. 


PERMITTED REFERENCES 


M. D. Wells, 26th St. and Michigan Ave. 
E.. H. Sheldon, 380 Ontario St 
Anson Stager, (dec’d) 18th St. and Michigan Ave 
co, Sturges, 107 Pine St 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.& 0.R.R. 





The Only Through Line, with its own track, between 
Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis and DENVE re 

Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., Atchison or 
Kansas City. It traverses all ofthe six Great States, 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, MISSOURI, 
NEBRASKA, KANSAS,COLORADO 

With branch lines to their important cities and 
towns. It runs every day in the year from one to 
three elegantly equipped through trains over its own 
tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Qmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver, 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha. 
Direct Connection made at each of its Junction 
points with Through Trains to and from points lo- 
cated on its branches. 

At each of its several Eastern and Western ter- 
mini it connects in Grand Union Depots with 
Through Trains to and from all points in the United 
States and Canada. It is the Principal Line to 


SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, callon any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER, 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHICAGO 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHIcaco 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen, Pass. AcT., CHICAGO. 


- 
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LGN % § ——-; = | Epwin Lee Brown, Pres't. 
| [ta 2aher ae ra 
UN as TheWestern Sand Blast Co., 
| rs Ornamenters of Glass for | 
‘| 4p || VESTIBULE DooRs, Arey 
} (MA TRANSOMS, : 
[ote | BANK & OFFIGE COUNTERS, iste 
Oo. & 
~~ NH ManufastarersotoAl ivertising e-0-6 
a || ase Seas Os | Pea 
| “y | Sand Blast & “em aARail- | 2 O4 
road Glass a spec ialty. | 104, - 5 
iA % . N.W.Cor.ClintendJacksoaSts, | ees 
Ht 20, My | CHICAGO, ILL. | A NA» 
a Telephone 4085, ——NG.3S 


——o 


| ® A> NS 
i] 


Cui 
The “CLINTON AND JEFFERSON STREETS” and the 
“CANAL STREET AND CANALPORT AVENUE’’ Horse 
Cars, starting from the corner of State and Randolph 
Streets, pass directly by our works. The ‘VAN 
BUREN STREET” and the 12TH AND CANAL STREETS” 
Horse Cars, starting from the same place, pass within 
one block. 


BROWN BROTHERS MFG. CoO., 
N. W. Corner Clinton & Jackson Streets, CHICAGO. 


4y-Telephone 4085.68 

















— GhovBKR LBKAR 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps ! 


For ventilating PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, RAILROAD CARs, 
SOIL Pipes, WATER CLOSETS, etc. 
SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
MADE AND SOLD BY 
E. VAN NOORDEN & CO. 
387 Harrison Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
Working Models mailed to any address in the U. S. on receipt of 20 cents. 


AGENCIES:—M. M. Murpnuy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B .Scotr & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Detroit Leap Pipr AND SHEET Leap Works, Detroit, 
Mich.; A. Motto, 87 Royal St., New Orleans, La.; Reuter & MAttory, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Prerce, BuTLER & PIERCE See. N. Y.; Stambpacu & Love, 












J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK, 


“GRurek FurnioRers, 


Philadelphia. 
STAINED BANN ERS Fa 


| —FHAND-BOOK BY MAIL.-- 





-i-HAND-BOOK BY MAIL -i- 


ETALY/ORK 


BPO/ ExT, y ARES | 















HAND BOOK BY MAIL, -— 


DEGORATORS <a : 
; AND DESIG N ERS. —>+ HAND-BOOK BY MAIL.--— 
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ACME WINDOW BLIND. 


UNDER GEO. WM. MORSTATT’S PATENTS. 





COMPETITIONS. 





TOTICE TO ARCHITECTS. 
NV 





The attention is called to the advantages possessed by the ACME 
WINDOW BLIND over the old style of shutters, the construction of 
which is fully illustrated in the engraving. ‘The slats are operated by a 
knob attached to a movable bead at one end, thus doing away with the 
unsightly center rod. The pins supporting and operating the slats are 
of metal, which do not shrink or swell by atmospheric changes, thus 
permitting a better fit and avoid all rattling. ‘The slats can be rolled in 

either direction, and closed so tightly that no light will be admitted 
They will also remain in any position, Broken slats are easily replaced, 
only the screws securing the bead having to be removed. These Blinds 
are indorsed by the leading architects as the best and most complete 
Inside Blind manufactured, and adopted in the lately furnish ied dwell 
ings of the Vanderbilts, Goelets, Stuart, Bishop, Morgan, Ruppert, 
Hoffman House, Progress Club, Knickerbocker Aeasiene building, 
and many other modern and first-class buildings. We invite their 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF CAPITOL MANAGERS, > 
Denver, April 16, 1885. 





In pursuance of an act of the Fifth General Assembly of 
i] the state of Colorado, entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide for the 
i] erection of a state capitol bui Se Aigo the city of Denver, and 
creating a board of management and supervision, and ap- 
propriating funds therefor,”’ plans and specifications for a 
capitol building, which, when erected, shall not cost to ex- 
ceed one million dollars, will be reccived by the board of 
managers until 12 o’clock meridian, on the tenth day of 
July, 1885. 

‘The said capitol building will be erected upon the summit 
ofa plat of ground in the city of Denver, state of Colorado 








| known as Capitol Hill, with its pring se facade to the west. i 

| The length of said building to be about 300 feet, and no examination by those intending to furnish. | 

| plans will be considered for a building that are over 310 feet For orders for Blizds, applications for rights to manufacture, and 
all information, address 





in length. ‘The breadth, height, and general form must be 
j in such proportion to its length as to constitute a symmetrical 
| building, and must be constructed with special regard to 
| strength and durability. The facing and ornamentation of 
the superstructure, including cornices, pediments and 
balustrades, will be of stone. 

Drawings must consist of foundation, sub-basement, base- 
ment, and first, second, and third story plans, roof plans, and 
section of the same, longitudinal section, transverse section, 
front, rear, and end ¢ levations, dome plan, giving section of 
same, and material used, and method of construction from 
base tosummit. Also giving diameter or area of base, style 


j of architecture, and extreme ‘elevation. ; 
i The said capitol building shall be built of stone, brick > . if i § S 3 ] bY \ 4 b i 
} and iron, as far as practic able, and of material found in the ‘ . ‘ i XK y J } ve *y 


MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
SOLE MANUFAC TURERS, 
227 & 229 WEST TWENTY-NINTH ST. 
NEAR SEVENTH AVENUE. : NEW YORK. 





Ba-Send for new descriptive Circular. 



















state of Colorado, provided the same can be found in said OR 
state as cheaply as other materials of like quality in other iS ee 
localities. The entire building must be made, as nearly < > = z MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
possible, fireproof. The laws “of acoustics must be c: wekibe a 
observed. The materials used in said buile ling must be of aS ce le 
: > a = ° e ° 
| the best quality. Provision must be made for steam heating aed > ae 
| P " anit ee Ee » Hoher P ais . iy F ei 4 ” Ve ~ » : ZSIC 
} apparatus, and for the drainage, lighting, and ventilating of Be. ae : y 7 7 S 7 bh .) - wy 7 (4 § 
said building in the most approved manner; and such a “ © WV wt ale . - fe 
number of fireproof vaults as may be necessary for the pres- <= o@ 2 
ervation of the books and papers of the various depart- = @G - 3 
ss O r 6 ‘ ’ . 
ments of the state government; also for elevators, water] OG? & A full stock of fine and desirable goods in the latest and 
closets, etc. x Coa 


All plans and scale drawings must be put on wooden 
frames or stretchers, in order that they may be convenient 
for examination, and on a scale of one-eighth inch to one 
foot. 

Compensation for plans and specifications will be as fol- 
rage : hes the best set of plans bene’ specifications the sum of 
81,5 500; for the second, $1,000; for the third the sum of 
‘All plans and spec ifications for which mone y is paid 
se all become the property of the state. The architect whose 
plans are adopted will be required to furnish the same in 
duplicate. For the detailed working plans and supervision 
the amount shall not exceed 2!4 per cent of the cost of said 
building. No plan will be adopted until it shall be definitely 
ascertained that the entire cost of said capitol building shall 
not exceed the sum of $1, 00,000. 

Said building must cont: 1in the following rooms, and 
such other rooms as convenience and symmetry require : 

‘he sub-basement shall be eight feet between joists, and 
adapted to the use of the mz achi inery, etc., of the lding. . ~ . aa pe | ‘ 

The basement story to be not less than fourteen feet be- FIR BE PLAC ES M I N l ON Tl LES. 
tween joists, and extend twelve feet above the surface of the bs 
surrounding ground. Said basement story to be divided into 
rooms to be used for the Adjutant Gene ral’s quarters, His- 
torical society, Hortic ultor: il society, State Geolog ist, and 
Mineral cabinet, Commissioner and Inspector of Mines, and 
storage rooms. 

First, or principal office story, to be not less than twenty 
feet between joists, and to contain, as near as practicable, 
the following rooms, to-wit: , 

Three rooms for the governor. ¢ =_ ) = 

Same for secretary of state. TH AR L ES A (; E 

Three rooms for auditor of state bd 9 

Same for state treasurer. 

Two rooms for insurance department, two rooms for at- > 
torney general, three rooms for state engineer, three rooms 33 oF & 
for railroad commissioner. vot 

Four rooms for state board of land commissioners, three 
rooms for superintendent of public instruction. & Hf I © AG O 

Second, or double story, to be not less than forty-two feet J é 
between joists. The senate chamber, hall of house of repre- 
sentatives, supreme court room and state hbrary to be ot 
full height, other rooms to be approximately half of said 
height. 

One senate chamber, with lobbies and galleries of appro- 
priate dimensions, to accommodate fifty senators, one room 
for lieutenant-governor and president, one room for secretary 
of senate, one postoffice, one stationery and bill room, one 
sergeant- — room, cloak room, lavatory and closets, MANUFACTURER OF wer " 
two rooms or engrossing committee, two rooms for enrolling va 'vrPrie T Ir Pf rn BRASS ( OODS 
committee, and not less than ten other appropriate com- \\ ()( yD Vl A N | ELS A N D) F | N E GRA | KS. z 7 
mittee rooms for the use of the senate. 

One hall for house of representatives, with lobbies and 
galle ries of appropri ate dimensic ms, to accomme date 10% 
members ; one reom for speaker of the house, one room for 
chief clerk of house, one post ffice, one 


ch C 2, - ationery and bill ons 
room, sergeant-at-arms room, cloak room, lavatory and ( O FF] N D E V O E & ( O 
! two rooms for engrossing committee, two rooms for ’ *s 


most improved designs, and finished in all the popular colors. 


Flom: 


SPECIAL DESIGNS TO ORDER, 





WESTERN BRANCH WAREROOMS: 
184 AND 186 Wapsasu Ave., CHICAGO. 








IMPORTER OF 





339 Wabash Avenue, 











closets. 

enrolling committee, and not is ss than ten other appropriate 

committee rooms for use of house of representatives MANUFACTURERS OF 
One state library room, one librarian’s room, and ten 


committee rooms. 
i One supreme court room, one law library room, one clerk Sa Y, ri by 2. - ay Be - 
| of court room, one marshal of court room, one consultation aid ‘ Ad 
room, six judge’s privz ate rooms, with fireproof vaults, lava- as atl ~ ’ 


g 
tory and closets attached. 
Public lavatory and closets on each floor of said build- 



















ing. ; Colors Varnishes and Fapans, 
The drawings must be se ent to the ** Board of Capitol . = * 
Managers,” Denver, Colorado, and be indorsed “ Plans for Wood Fillers, Finishers and Stains, 
State Capitol Building,’’ and must come ler a nom de 3 ‘ ° a a . 
} plume, the real name ent to the Board of Brushes, Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies. 
Managers in a sealed marked ‘* private,’” which 
ro my ned until afer : the covey is made - and all] Atchitects and Builders will find it to their advantage to recommend F, W. DEVOE & CO’S READY MIXED 
diam on eee ee me ee eee PAINTS in their Specifications, as they are the most reliable and satisfactory Paints in the market. 
jhe Ss. 


For further information apply to 


BOARD OF CAPITOL MANAGERS, 
P. O. Box 2291. F. W. DEVOE & CO., COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


} GEORGE T. CLARK, Secretary. Cor, Fulton and William Sts,, NEW YORK 176 Randolph St., CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LIST OF COLORS OF FIFTY DESIRABLE SHADES. 
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SUPERIOR 

Copper Weather Vanes, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 

Tower Ornaments, 

Finials, tc., ite. 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 


Vanes made from any draw- 
ing or design on short 


notice. 


W. JONES, 

rto Cha W Driggs 

V. W. Baldwin, 

170 and 172 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 














| 7. alleled, 


Th e New W 


















































—FOR, 
DWELLINGS, 


Pus 3B piNcs\ \= = :) = = i 
cee Orrices, Se. |} 

LobPressure Self Regulating able | 
P Economical, hes? * 


stNironm Heat* No Gas :Dusr, 
# OR SmaKe* No OBuEee TI ons * 
















MANUFACTURED By “He 

















HENRY DIBBLEE. ANSON S. HOPKINS. 


vives HENRY DIBBLEE & CO. 
| Consaratores Ba Rooms Ete. & SLATE MA 3% 
Hearths, Wainscotings, | oO oD ONT EY 
| Mantel Splays, &c. 

GRATES . 
| hss arwitten Giallo | LOW?’S ART TILES, 


description. | 


©ILE FIREPLAGES $] 


Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, | “2-~—>>Floor and Ornamental Tiles, =< ~<"* 
ad ’ ’ 


Coal Hods, Screens, Gas Logs, &c. 


Oran! Meal Wei, | FINE GRATES and BRASS GOODS, 
eee” ORNAMENTAL METALWORK, 


Stable Fittings, Weather Vares, | 
Cresting and Fizials, 266 & 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
Bailing and Fencizg, 


Window Guards, &c. Ac. | wy (SHI CA GO ye 
| ‘ as 








RBUTTAN utlan Manviacturing (0, 


nerd 1 HEATING 


AND 





\ entilating :ngineers, 


68 Lake St., Chicago. 





—— Se oe We make a specialty of Heating and 
bes fy se v7 Ventilation of Public Buildings, School 
eg Sys! Buildings, Churches, Etc. Seventy page 


? illustrated circular free on application. 


VE > OF —t ~ c 
NTLATIO Correspondence Solicited. 



















ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Those destring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 


_< HEPARD & JouNstox, General Printers, 





140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
IS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
¥ Olserve typarraply of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work, 


@ PERFECT STEAM HEATING 


COMBINING 


CARI 





Elegance, Effectiveness, Durability, Perfect 
Ventilation. 


—THE— 
CINCINNATI STEAM HEATING CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Contractors for the heating and ventilation of Public Buildings 
and Fine Residences. 24 Sizes Low-Pressure Steam Generators, 
Eureka Indirect Radiators. Ornamental Direct Radiators. 


CLEVELAND REFERENCES: 


S. T. Everett’s residence, Euclid Avenue. Geo, W. Stockly’s 
residence, Euclid Avenue. East Cleveland Baptist Chapel, Euclid 
y Avenue. Herman Junge’s residence, Detroit Street. Herman 
Muller’s residence, Detroit Street. C. S. Session’s residence, 
Jennings Avenue. W. R. Munroe’s Incubator and P« vultry 
Establishment, Unionville. None but skilled mechanics employed. 
None but. stric - first-class work solicited. For Circulars and 
information addres 


The Cincinnati Steam Heating Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





H. E. Licut Pres’t. Geo. E, Licut, Treas 
Geo. E, Dixon, Con. Engineer, 





Gaosscur & WEST. re LA 








Vertical Sectional View of our Eureka Steam Generator—over 3,000 in use. 
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lleating, Ventilating, Cooking, Ete. 
HOME STEAM BOILERS, 


IMPERIAL HOT AIR FURNACES, 
Ventilating Grates, 


£9, ‘< 2 © Fire Place Fleaters, 


fl. 


fa Lz. Wd 

P ~1L— ai ry y 
iy i VZAS. 

oA Y 







Parlor Stoves, 


kilevated Ovens, 


Portable 
F WZ Zw 
woh and 


af BWA 
Hi WR J LL 
Vif wr Ly 
YY, b | ll las Re Brick-set R ae 
\ ar srich-sel Kanges, 


Cooking Stoves, 


I YL: 
WY, 
Hl A LYGA 
ZZ 


PATENT. 


| (| y 
a 


Ete. 


YW 
yy 
We 


(RAYMOND’S 


The Raymond Furnace Mfg. Co. 
ESTIMATES MADE FROM PLACES, 


PRENTICE, 


of and Contractors for 


HAY 


Manufacturers 


Steam Warming and= 
——Ventilating Apparatus 


Buildings and Private 


For Public Residences. 








The Dunning Self-Feeder Magazine Boiler, 
over 1,200 in use. 


34. & 36 South Canal Street, Cuicaco. 








FACTORY: 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 76 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y. CITY. Ae West pedestrian entrance to Washington-street tunnel. 
J. H. STEDMAN, H. P. Bair, H. C CoveE.t, 
4 A A j President. Chief Enginee?. Secy. and Treas 


VENTILATING APPARATUS 


SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


























“AWIUNOD 9Y} JO Sjuvd []e UL SoOUsdosJoy 


a Neo <a : 


Deseriptive Pamphlets on Application. 








CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


ALSO 


Hor WATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER, SMITH & CO., 











81 & 83 Jackson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ 





STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


31 to 35 Mill Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


24 Erie Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


35 and 37 So. Canal Street, Cor. Washington, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOMLINSON & REED 
QUARRYMEN 


And Dealers 


Ooxrrric LIMESTONE 


QUARRIES AT AVOCA, 


in 


Near Bedford, Ind. 
Branch Office, POLK & ELLSWORTH STS. 


ous CHICAGO. ———~ 





JOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON AND 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR. 


IIas executed some of the heaviest contracts 


in the West. 


Full facilities for carrying on all description 


of Mason Work. 


OFFICE: Room 10, 159 La Salle St. 


and 7 


Builders Trader's Exchanee, 


Western Evecrric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW 





VORA, 
BOSTON, 


Evecrric CALL BeLt_ts; Horet ANNUNCIATORS; 
Hore. FirRE ALARMS. 
Llectric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 


ELeEcTRIC LIGHTs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BUTLER CO. 


e and Warer 





Oftn ms 


157 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


MANTALS 

IOD, MARBLEIZED SLATE, MARBLEIZEI 

TERRA-COTTA, TILE, BRASS, COP- 
PER, ANTIQUE IRON. 


» 


IN Hh 


IRON, 


FIRE GOODS & TRIMMINGS. 


Foretgn and Domestic Tile. 


Sole Agent (in Chicago 


& CO. 


t 


S. CONOVER 


Of New Y 


J. 


rk City, Manufacturers « 


Artistic Open Fire Places, Parlor Grates. 





“a 


Ba The Finest Brass Goods in America 





THE MAGEE FURNACES AND RANGES. 


We desire to call the attention of ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS and those contemplating 
building, to our extensive line of Furnaces 
and Ranges, by far the largest in the country. 
Estimates furnished and work done in the best 
manner at any potnt desired. 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free 
on application. All goods of our manufacture 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction when we 

None but the choicest 
skilled workmen 


superintend erection. 
most 





materials and are em- 


ployed. 
The MAGEE PATENT SINK is “the 


greatest sanitary blessing of the age.’’ 


\IAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
BOS T OWN. 





WESTERN Brancu: 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


 iaughting Instruments, 


N 





FROST & ADAMS, 


BOSTON. 


A Db 


Supplies for Architects, 
Engineers and Draughtsmen. 
— AGENTS FOR — 
Abbott's Practical Fllipsograph and 
Levy's Blue-Process Paper. 
COPIES TAKEN BY THE LEVY BLUE COPYING PROCESS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF OUR CATALOGUES IS SOLICITED. 
H. 





FROST. A. LAWRENCE. 
Bae Mi ntion this Pape r 





ull and examine ‘‘ Wade's New System of House 
Drainage.” 


J.J. WADB, 
PLUMBING 


AND 


Please cé 


WM. F. KELLETT, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


PLASTER DECORATIONS. 


Er< 


Oo 


LEAD BURNING AND CHEMICAL WORKS 
FITTED UP. 


“MH fecteoraratara cae - 
3 BS eaatitesiess «| HOUSE DRAINAGE. 
i = /; 4 Adams Express Bldg., 187 DEARBORN ST,, 
5. Z “: & 537 W. Mapison St.————————_-& 
O . a CHICAGO, ES. 


‘AHCUQ OL ONITAGOW GNV ONINDISAGT 


Licensed to lay Iron and Tile Drainage, and Ventilate the 
Sewer and Plumbing System of Public and 
Private Buildings. 





Catalogues and Price Lists sent on application. 


49 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, 
Bet 


Telephone No. 7077. Box 361 Builders’ Exchange. 


Architects and Builders are invited to submit plans for 
i I 


STATE St. AND WApASH Ave. estimates 








GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 


and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 





for Public 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, 


44 WASHINSTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 
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GET THE BEST. 


THE BROUGHTON 


PATENT 


Self-Closing Cocks, 


— AND -— 


Stebbins Comp. Cocks 
ARE THE BEST YET MADE. 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE E. STEBBINS MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Represented by 
Gro. W. Murpny, No. 59 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 

Sold by all first-class Plumbers. 








ae 


1 ' 


Send for above new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tica on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE COMPANY, 


62 & S4 TInion St, - - Boston, Mass 








LeBOSQUET 


Ww 





Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


SWEZEY’S 





IMPROVED 


DUMB-WAITER, 
For DwE .incGs, 


With Automatic Catch. 





For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 


No. 120 20th Street, 


CuicaGo, Ive. 





REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. ‘I. V. Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander, Silsby & Kent. 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H: T. Kiley. 
3aur & Hill. S. S. Beemen. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N. Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. 
Francis Charnley. 














Cass Chapman, 








.. Gay. 





Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“Morton's Meal = 
———Champion and Cable 


Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 
The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 
WINDOW SASHES. 


Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
Now in use in all 


CHAIN. 


CABLE 


Have great tensile strength. 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St, New York. 








Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders. 
Adler & Sulivan. 


W.L. B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 


Miller. 


Edbrook & Burnham. 





THE HOOSIER STONE CoO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Buff and Blue Bedford Limestone, 


BEDFORD, INDIANA. 


JOHN S. F. BATCHEN, AGENT, 454 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 





Laundry (Limited), 


WASHING MACHINES, 


Centrifugal Wringers, Steam Mangles, 
Machines. 


Troy Machinery Co. 


lroning 


Complete Outfits for Hotels and Public Institutions our 


specialty. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


648 & 650 Fulton St., 
297 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Troy, N. ¥. 


32 Dey St., New York. 








GEO. W. GORDON, 


4, Improved Laundry Machinery 
SUPPLIES and DRY-ROOM FRAMES. 
295 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 








WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 

84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SINGLE OR IN SETS. 

AND ENGINEERS SUPPLIES, also 
” and WOOD STAINS 


ARCHITECTS 
Manufacturers * BAY STATE PAINTS 
of all kinds. 

Catalogues of either Painters’ Supplies or of Instruments, etc., 
upon application. 


mailed free 








i ADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE ITAYVS 
PATENT 


SAVLIGHT 


C MANUFACTURERS 


Galvanized Tron 











Slate, Tin and Corrugated Iron Roofers, 


C. Ornices. 


Under License, War 
NOT TO LEAK 


ll) Prom outside storm or 
inside condensation, 


O CORRUGATED IRON FOR ROOFING.——o 





ranted 

















| © 129 &131S. CLUNTON ST CHICAGO @ 









































ZAIMDARS PATHNT 
x AIR BELLS ¥ 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 
NO WIRES TO STRETCH! NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
9 Laight St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co Madison St., Chicago, IIL; J. B. Schroder & Co 


,75 E. | i ’ 
3d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O.; M.N. Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich.; VaJen & New, 


Indianapolts, Ind. Send for Catalogue. 














DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to anyother Portland Cement made. _ It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 
6,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Circular with Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 
MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 
o8 Marker Srreer, CHICAGO, ILI 8 Wittiam Street, NEW YORK, 


| AWRENCE MENDENHALL. 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 





Room 16, N. W. cor. pth and Race, CINCINN ATI, O 


r Box 117, Builder’s Exchange, 


Flugunin Window Balances. No Weights. No Cords. 
Runyon's Wood Mosate flooring. 
Hartman's Sliding Inside Shutters. 
Dudley Blind and Shutter Worker. 
Wrlber’s Barn Door Hangers. 
North's Automatic Blind Awning Fixtures 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
FIRE BRICK WORKERS | 
AND ° Lv IN BRASS, BRONZE, AND 


FIRE CLAY. STERLING SILVER. 
RHOADS & RAMSEY, ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS. 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) New Designs. Send for Hand-Book, to 
Yards—8g N. Elizabet! t 


h stre 





i anniron § | 
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~ 
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CANNONS 


PATENT 





Cheap, 
Durable, 
Satisfactory. 


House, light factory and 
restaurant use. 


Indorsed by 
Leading Architects. 
Sustains Load 
AT ANY POINT 
Without Clamping. 
NO MODERN BUILT RESI- 


DENCE COMPLETE 
WITHOUT ONE. 


Would also call atten- 
tion to Cannon’s Patent 


Lnvalid or Passenger 
ELEVATOR, 


For one or two persons. 


H.H.&C.L. Manger, 


General Western 


Agents, 
142 Lake St., 
CHICAGO. 











35th Street & L.S. & M.S, R.R. i. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., New York. 


Advertisers. 


hr: {VERS will please mention INLAND ARCH. 
TECT AND BUILDER when corresponding with 
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TRUNKBY & GO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


APRIL, 1885 ] 


Bradner Smith & Co., 
estes PAL PE Ro wry neem 


119 Monroe Street, and 


2, 4, 6 & 8 Custom House om CHICAGO, ILL. 














Books, News, Writing and wrapping Paper. Paper for Architects and 
Builders. Plain Board, Tarred Board, Tarred Felt, 

Corrugated Carpet Felt, Moth-Proof Carpet Felt, Cedar Carpet Felt, 

Manilla Paper in Rolls for Drafting. l 
&£%-SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. i Tah i TT i A 
HN 
Respectfully, am i Hl Hh | 

aN. cnc 
| IER SMIT a & 
BRADNER SMITH & CO. Ready made FRONT YARD FENCE, SASH, DOORS, 
We furnish the Book and Cover Paper for BLINDS, MOLDINGS. 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 337 and 339 West Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
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he SSE: 


FRED. N. ATWOOD, 
Dg wd 
DEGORATIVE — eT. | 




































Apartments in Private Houses Decorated to suit 
all tastes. 


We make a Special Study of the true harmony of 
Colors, and produce fine Contrasts and 
Combinations to match any man- 


ner of Furnishing. 





Churches and Public Buildings Painted and Fres 
coed in the most approved styles. 




















PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, ee 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless, Selt-Coiling Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Lm 1rTep), 


LATE CLARK & COMPANY, 
Original Inventors and Sole Patentees of 


Noiseless, Self-Coiling, Revolving Steel Shutters, 
Fire and Burglar Proof. Also, Improved ROLLING Woop SHUTTERS, and CLARK'S PATENT 
METALLIC VENETIAN BLINDs. 

THE BEST IN THE MARKET. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, Etc., TO 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


HOWARD PLEMING, 


2? LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


eu 





SOLE AGENT FOR IMPORTER OF 


GIBB’S PORTLAND CEMENT, K.B.& S., Stettiner, Lagerdorfper, 
Selected qualities from England and Germany. 
ROMAN CEMENTS, KEENE’S CEMENTS. 


The finest and strongest English brand, manufactured 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., PETER 5. POLI, 


ij 0 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ae tz 
; Z. 4 
Patent PARQUETRY Flooring, c “— 
oO pea fy 
“4 a DN — > 
Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents] 7, = 6) ~~ M 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor-] ™ ~ re 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood | — ba ae 
Floors,Butchers’ Boston Pol- (62 Ea > ia 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia-] A ‘@ < 
grams made and Estimates ou aol 
eg! given. Send stamp for book ~ <4 
mee of Designs > St 





48 Randolph Street, 


CHICAGO. BRACKETS AND CORNICES, 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 








The Largest of the kind in the world. 








THE BOWER 
Sewer Gas Trap. 


A PERIECT BARRIER AGAINST 
SEWER- GAS. 
As a water-seal it is the best. As a valve-seal it is the best. 


Notice the following Points of Ad 
vantage, iohich are fully described 
in descr ipt ive pamphilet: 








1. Sead against sewer-gas under pres 
sure 
— ainst ab sorbed g ases 


Seal against back-w: ater. 
4. Seal not broken by syphonage. 
Seal not broken by Evaporation. 


6. Self-Scouring 
7: Removable Section, 
giving access to all 


po rtions of trap. 

Glass Section, ex- 
posing valve and wa- 
ter-seal. 

». Cup Fart, inter- 
changeable, may be 
either giass, lead or 
brass 

10. Screw- Joint be 
tween cup and body, 
being below water- 
line, cannot be left 
loose for gas to es- 


11. The Hollow Rub- 
ber Valve and brass 
valve-seat insure a 

perfect joint. This valve will not pound to injure 

If or seating 

ing will not injure the trap, the compression 

holiow rubb er valve allowing for expansion 

Floating Valve, as compared with gravity 

ates, | is li nike or no resistance 
of form and adaptability to positions 





I d 
I Simple in construction. 

16. Sure in its action. 

17. The Surest Water-seal with or without the valve. 
18. Zhe Surest Valve-seal. 

19. /f desired, may be ventilated as readily as any other 


Mlustrated and Descriptive g8-page pamphlet sent free 
m application 
p. P. BOWER & CO., MANUF’RS, 


104 AND 106 Sr. CLAIR St., CLEVELAND, OHTo. 





_ SIDEWALK 


_ AND _ 


Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 


FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 





| 
A 
i 


: py Ross Patent 
CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 
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NOVELTY LOCK Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. &. A. 


Manufacture the practical, improved and perfected 


DOOR ANOG, 


“ Bolted on Solid,’ secured to the door by long screws 
entering above and below lock mortise. 











Permanent display at Exhibit of Build- 
ing Materials, Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contrac- 
= tors, Carpenters and enterprising hardware dealers, write 
for new Illustrated Price List. A Sample Knob and Lock 
on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and lock for use on 
office or shop door, will be sent complimentary, when 





a trial is desired. 
Address, 


WOVE 2 1H CC}. 


OFFICE: 15 N. Clinton St. CHiceacoe, LL. V.s. A. 


ail A SIX IN’ SQmes== « HASKIN’S # >t ELA SRIWN’S te 
PURE HAIR-STUFFED wArtidtie— _ CELEBRATED —-}+~~wo 


URNITURE}| J ORTIERES PHOLSTERY, 


CENTRAL Music HAit. CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. Unequalled<- = Central Music Hall. 
id 


‘ 7 M t44e 7 ee 


URGAINS ace Rurtains, Window 1 Dae, 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. kkk Centrat Music Hatt. fa0y MUSIC HALL. 


























A. H. ANDREWS & CO. i wninmiebeal 
curcaGo ant New york. | Preserving Brick and Stone Walls 
MANUFACTURERS OF ; This chappse! a —— in New York, St. Louis and 
n° nee , wherever else used, makes 
fine Brass ul ork BRICK AND STONE WORK 
a ee PERMANENTLY NON-ABSORBENT 
[lard I ood - itLiNgs Without changing its appearance ; prevents weather staining, 
FOR disintegrating of stone and mortar joints, collection of 


Public Buildings, Offices white efflorescence, fungoid growth, and all other 
mane aie injurious effects and frost ; prevents damp walls. 


-—— Covered by Four Patents, under which rights in unsold 
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Special Designs in Brass Gates, Railings, territory are to be had by applying to 
Wire Screens, étc., in Bronze, Gold or 
es Nickel-Plate Iron Screens. THEODORE HUNT, 
BRASS RAIL. ST.. LOUES, MO. 








Dr e- ADERS will confer a favor upon the publishers by mentioning this paper when in correspon- 
dence with Advertisers. 
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MODERN HOUSE PAINTING 
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aes. ——— comet 





OO little attention has until recently been given to the decoration of wooden dwellings, thousands of which, including 
those of plain and simple design, might be transformed into picturesque and highly ornamental cottages by the 
judicious use of rich colors ; thereby enhancing the beauty and attractiveness of the exterior, to no less extent than is 

now almost universally effected in ‘‘ interiors’’ by the employment of modern paper hangings of rich and artistic designs 
upon plain white walls and ceilings. 

The laudable and rapidly growing tendency to the free use-of color in the decoration of villas and cottages as well as the 
most pretentious structures, renders it more than ever necessary that the paints employed should be of the best possible quality. 

It is a well-known fact that the average cost of applying paint is from two to four times as much as the cost of the paint 
itself, but probably not more than one in a hundred purchasers stop to think of the questionable economy of expending from 
fifty to one hundred dollars for labor in applying twenty-five or thirty dollars worth of inferior paint, which after a year or 
so affords neither protection nor ornament, when the use of a strictly first-class paint (costing twenty per cent, or, say five or 
six dollars more for sufficient to paint a small house) would insure a serviceable and always pleasing result for at least two or 
three times as long. 

Another important fact—which no intelligent, honest painter will deny—should also be more generally known, viz. : 
that a gallon of paint composed of the best materials, thoroughly combined, will, in consequence of its superior ‘‘ body’’ and 
opacity, ‘‘ cover’’ from twenty to twenty-five per cent more surface than a gallon of such paints as are commonly sold. 

Many who have had experience with cheap paints, and who are deterred from keeping their houses well painted by 
the seemingly endless expense, will be glad to learn that it may be avoided by the use of handsome and enduring colors ; and we 
refer them to the new edition of our illustrated pamphlet, Structural Decoration, just published for free distribution, contain- 
ing illustrations of many public and private buildings, decorated with H. W. Jouns’ *‘ Asbestos’’ Liquid Paints, with samples 
and description of the colors used. 

These paints have a larger sale in this country and abroad than any others for structural purposes, and for obvious 
reasons they command higher prices. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
175 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEw YORK. 170 N. FourtruH St., PHILADELPHIA. BILLITER House, BILLITER StT., LONDON, 
7 7 


When sending for “ Structural Decoration,’ please mention INLAND ARCHITECT & BUILDER. 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT! THOMAS MOULDING. 


LIFE INSU RANCE Ct.. MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
NEWARK, N. J. - | INDIANA RED PRESSED 
AND COMMON, 


AMZI DODD, - - President. 
ALSO, CHICAGO COMMON 


ASSETS, (Market Value), - $38,615,319.32 
SURPLUS, (New York Standard), 5,411,241 


Paid Policy-Holders since organization in | 5% B R | C kK RZ 
1845, $83,672,056.53. 


Economical, Liberal, Conservative. 
NO FINE-PRINT CONDITIONS IN POLICY FORM. 








DRAIN TILE, FLUE TILE, HOLLOW PARTITION 


a ee BRICh, TERRA-COTTA COPING, ETC. 


AFTER THIRD YEAR 
Policies Incontestable Except for Intentional Fraud. 
NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO TRAVEL OR OCCUPATION. ZANESVILLE AND RACINE BRICK 
LANES Al a. Rd NE BRICK. 
CASH LOANS MADE AT ANY TIME UP TO HALF THE 
VALUE OF ASSIGNABLE POLICIES. = nace 
LossEs PAID IMMEDIATELY ON COMPLETION AND APPROVAL OF PROOFS. OFFICE ROOMS 66 AND 67 BRYAN BL CK. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable after Second Year. 


CHARLES LEYENBERGER, 162 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


State Agent, 


No. 8 Tribune Building, CHICAGO. aie 
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Every Description. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
FINE' BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us, We are Chicago Agents for 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 Ciark Srreetr and 138 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 


WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











“PRESSED — 


= PpRicK, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 





No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Room Io. 


Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 





Cuicaco BraNcH 


PRODUCERS MARBLE CO. 


THOMAS A. HALL, MAnacer. 


Marble Tiles, Marble Wainscoting, 
BUILDING MARBLE. 


‘TELEPHONE No. 3057. East END MICHIGAN Sr. 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE BROS. MFG. CO. 


Chicago Offices & Works, 10 N. Jefferson St. 


NEW YORK, 92 Liberty Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, 620 Chestnut Street. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, Hennepin Block. 





MOREHEAD & CO., 
Soho Mills, 


PITTSBURG —— 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE, 16, 18 & 20 W. LAKE ST., 


MANUFACTURING 











Manufacturing our product from the ore to finished sheet or plate, 
we warrant our C. H. B. Soho Steel and Juniata Plates and Sheets. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. INCORPORATED 1885. 


HIOLBROOK CO. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER and TIMBER. 


Ash, Oak, identi. nein Walnut, 
Cherry, Whitewood, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Hardwood Flooring and Interior Finishing Lumber. 





Grove and 18th Streets, CHICAGO. 
(South Branch Chicago River.) 


Special Sizes for Agricultural Implements, Wagon Makers, Bridge and Warehouse 
Builders, furnished to order. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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